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Significant 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS 
Edwin D. Mead 
in The Principles of the Founders 

In the Farewell Address itself Wash- 
ington denounced great armaments, and 
spoke with deepest feeling of their dangers 
to democracy. ‘Overgrown military es- 
tablishments are, under any form of gov- 
ernment, inauspicious to liberty, and are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty.”” Washington was no 
parochial statesman. No man in his great 
day saw so far west as he; today his vision 
would sweep round the world. Freeman 
wrote of him as ‘the expander of Eng- 
land,” because he first drastically and ef- 
fectually taught England that her empire 
could expand and endure only by justice. 
He was much more the great expander of 
the republic; and he would be the great ex- 
pander of the republic’s true influence 
among men. He would tell the republic 
today that it is no longer boy, but man, 
and that it must acquit itself like a man. 
While he was yet with us he foresaw the 
time “when, our institutions being firmly 
consolidated and working with complete 
success, we might safely and perhaps 
beneficially take part in the consultations 
held by foreign states for the advantage of 
the nations’; and he would tell us that a 
hundred relations are imperative for us 
today which were not expedient for us a 
hundred years ago. 

The war spirit is the subject of his con- 
stant rebuke. One of the points which he 
puts down to urge, among the early hints 
for the Farewell Address, is “that we may 
never unsheath the sword except in self- 
defence, so long as justice and our essential 
rights and national respectability can be 
preserved without it.” To David Hum- 
phreys, secretary of the commission sent 
abroad to negotiate treaties of commerce, 
he wrote, in 1785, concerning war: “My 
first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth, and the sons and 
daughters of this world employed in more 
pleasing and innocent amusements than in 
preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind.” In the 
same tone he wrote in the same year to the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, an officer just ap- 
pointed to the command of a French army 
corps: “My first wish is (although it is 
against the profession of arms, and would 
clip the wings of some ot your young sol- 
diers who are soaring after glory) to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants 
of it as one band of brothers striving who 
should contribute most to the happiness 
of mankind.” ... 

To Rochambeau he wrote the next year, 
1789: “Notwithstanding it might probably, 
in a commercial view, be greatly for the 
advantage of America that a war should 


Sentiments 


rage on the other side of the Atlantic, yet I 
shall never so far divest myself of the feel- 
ings of a man interested in the happiness 
of his fellowmen as to wish my country’s 
prosperity might be built on the ruins of 
that of other nations.” . . . In his speech 
to Congress, just before this, in 1792, he 
spoke the following serious words, which 
it becomes his countrymen never to for- 
get: “It would be wise by timely provisions 
to guard against those acts of our own citis 
zens which might tend to disturb peace 
with other nations, and to put ourselves in 
a condition to give that satisfaction to 
foreign nations which we may sometimes 
have occasion to require of them. I par- 
ticularly reeommend to your consideration 
the means of preventing those aggressions 
by our citizens on the territory of other na- 
tions, and other infractions of the law of 
nations, which, furnishing just subject of 
complaint, might endanger our peace with 
them.” 
* * 
CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 
Inter-Faith News Service 

Denouncing attempts by the Nazis to 
sever Christianity from its Jewish elements, 
James N. Gillis, editor of The Catholic 
World, speaking over Station WLWL, de- 
clared: ‘‘The Christian faith began in Ju- 
daism, and to this day is steeped and satu- 
rated with Judaism. It may be that a good 
many Jews do not know how Jewish is the 
Christian religion, but there is no excuse for 
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a Christian not knowing that we have in- 
herited a very great deal of the Jewish 
tradition and the Jewish spirit. We use 
Jewish scriptures, we honor the Jewish he- 
roes, the Jewish patriarchs, prophets, sages 
and kings. We claim Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel, not less than Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Therefore, we have 
and can have no sympathy with those who 
try to de-Judaize Christianity. To elimi- 
nate the Jewish elements trom our faith 
would be to tear up and throw away the 
roots of the Christian religion.” 
* * 
NEIGHBORLINESS 
Antioch Notes 

The purpose of human association is to 
serve the general good. No person or as- 
sociation of persons has a “right” to thwart 
that growing purpose, and no institution or 
custom which clearly does so is entitled to 
social protection. 

President Roosevelt recently said: ‘““We 
are engaged today, as you know-—not just 
the government in Washington, but groups 
of citizens everywhere—in reviewing all 
kinds of human relationships, and in these 
reviews we are asking an old question in a 
new form. We are saying, ‘Is this prac- 
tice, is this custom, something which is be- 
ing done at the expense of the many?’ And 
the many are the neighbors. In a national 
sense the many, the neighbors, are the 
people of the United States as a whole.”’ 

It represents a significant change in the 
temper of government when the questions 
asked are not, ‘““Who got there first?”’ or 
“Who holds the title?” or “Is it custom-_ 
ary?” but rather, ‘““How does it affect our 
neighbors?”’ 

* * 
DIVINE ENERGY 
Basil Mathews 
in “World Tides in the Far Hast” 

The reason why the Christian Church is 
not and never can be dismayed is that it 
has the resources of an eternal, almighty 
Father. Those resources are waiting to be 
released in the world in a triumphant flood 
of justice and mercy. 

Standing one day in a great drydock, I 
looked up at the colossal bulk of an ocean 
liner which towered above my head. Its 
stupendous weight seemed immovable. A 
hundred thousand men could not have 
made it budge an inch. Soon afterwards, 
however, a man touched certain electric 
switches. The sluices opened. ‘The tide 
poured in. In a few hours that liner 
floated like thistledown; and a captain on 
her bridge was able, through control of her 
engines, to take her across the ocean bear- 
ing precious cargo to a desired harbor. 

Just so are God’s tides available to flow 
in around these colossal issues, humanly 
immovable, and float them so that man’s 
organization and personal character can, 
by the light of the eternal stars, guide the 
precious freight of the Far Eastern peoples 
—and indeed of all of us—across the ocean 
of our times to the harbor of his kingdom. 
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Isolation and the Intent of Washington 
John Howland Lathrop 


R)/T is almost impossible for mankind to revere a 
person without making him a finality. What- 
ever a great man says becomes Holy Writ, and 
4 texts, torn from all historic cireumstances that 
_ provoked them, become “‘truth eternal and unchang- 
i ing,” for application to all circumstances at all times. 
It is in this fashion that certain famous words of 
| Washington have been echoed and re-echoed by ora- 
} tors and statesmen through the centuries until it is a 
| daring citizen who would doubt the fundamental dog- 
» ma of American foreign policy. 
The issue, about which there was much violent 
| discussion when the Covenant of the League of Nations 
} was first presented to the Senate, had subsided until 
| the recent resurgence of nationalism in Europe, and 
i the accompanying tendency away from the League 
) and toward alliances and the system of balance of 
i power, brought it to the fore again. It was restored 
' vividly for American minds by the speech a month ago 
( by Senator William E. Borah before the Council on 
Foreign Relations. In that speech, the sacred names 
i are recited and the sanctified dogma repeated, and at- 
} tacks upon it are even compared to the attacks in 
' Germany upon the Ten Commandments. “There 
} were giants in the land in those days,” says the Sena- 
) tor, and his oratory so far carries him away that he is 
& led to describe the originator of the isolationist policy 
) as “‘the greatest of political philosophers, the most pro- 
- found student of Europe this country has ever known.”’ 
I am confident that no one would be more sur- 
prised at this sanctification of his counsel to the strug- 
_ gling young republic than Washington himself. One 
/ can almost hear him say: “I addressed myself to a 
| specific situation, the conditions of which no longer 
exist. Furthermore, when I said, ‘It must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of her politics,’ I meant the or- 
| dinary vicissitudes and nothing more.’’ One who 
- would honor Washington must in all justice attempt 
| to get at the truth of his intent by reconstructing the 
{| picture of the conditions about which he was con- 
| cerned. Into that picture must go many features of 
| which the following are essential. 
| 1. The American republic was as novel an ex- 
periment as is the Union of Soviet Republics today. 
| It excited hostility throughout Europe. Its success 
would mean the destruction of the political system of 
European states. The only possible security for the 
working out of the American system would be by 


means of complete separation. As General Tasker H. 
Bliss has shown, the essence of isolation was self- 
defence, and the result of the successful achievement 
under such isolation was the ultimate destruction of 
the very European system of government that we 
most feared. 

2. We had found an “‘entangling alliance’ (the 
treaty of 1778) with France very useful to us during 
our struggle for independence, but it had become evi- 
dent that once our own objective had been reached, 
if we should continue to ally ourselves with European 
powers we would be drawn into conflicts of theirs from 
which we had nothing to gain. Our citizens were still 
emotionally tied to one or another country and could 
easily be stirred, as was seen by the success of the 
French Minister Genet in establishing a Jacobin Club 
in America, fitting out a privateer and “receiving the 
plaudits of the partisans of France all the way up the 
coast.” 

3. Europe was at the time not only across the sea 
but at our very back door. England was to the north 
of us. Spain was just across the Mississippi. And 
four years later, France was to come back into Louis- 
iana. There was danger that a war between England 
and Spain would result in the very England from which 
we had freed ourselves fairly surrounding us. What 
could we desire more deeply than that we should be let 
alone—cut off as completely as possible from the 
outstretched fingers of Europe? 

With these and other circumstances of the time 
in mind, the words of Washington must be understood 
and interpreted. John W. Davis in Foreign Affairs 
October, 1931, cites a conversation between John 
Adams and Richard Oswald in 1782: “‘ ‘You: are 
afraid,’ says Mr. Oswald today, ‘of being made tools of 
the Powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am,” said I. 
‘What Powers?’ said he. ‘All of them,’ said I. ‘It is 
obvious that all the Powers of Europe will be con- 
tinually manoeuvering with us to work us into their real 
or imaginary balances of power. They will all wish to 
make us a make-weight candle when they are weighing 
out their pounds.’ ”’ 

Thomas Jefferson makes equally evident what 
American leaders of the time desired that the new re- 
public should keep clear of. ‘The quarrels of Europe 
—their mutual jealousies, their balance of power, 
their complicated alliances, their forms and principles 
of government.’”’ President Wilson was justified in his 
contention that a society of the nations of the world 
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that would do away with alliances and the system of 
balance of power was the very opposite of an entan- 
gling alliance for any nation that entered into it. “I 
shall never, myself, consent to any entangling al- 
liance, but I would gladly assent to a disentangling 
alliance.” 

In replying to Senator Borah, Mr. John W. Davis 
said: ““You maintain that the warning ‘of Jefferson, 
following Washington, against entangling alliances is 
still valid. So do I.” In the strict sense in which 
it is evident that the warning was given, I believe that 
the vast majority of Americans would agree with Mr. 
Davis, in spite of the complete change in the condi- 
tions of the United States and of the world. Ameri- 
cans tremble when they see the weakening of the 
methods of the League and the renewal of the old 
methods of balance of power. Though the nations 
involved in such a balance are no longer constitu- 
tionally of the sort they were in Washington’s day, 
the system of balance can be as productive of fear, 
rivalry, and ultimate warfare as when it was used to 
gratify the whims, jealousies, and quarrels of monarchs. 
There is, however, a subtle expansion of the warning 
of Washington and Jefferson in many of the phrases 
used to describe it. Ex-Secretary Kellogg in an ad- 
dress said, ‘‘I suppose all men will agree that the fea- 
ture of our policy which gives it its chief distinction is 
the fixed determination to avoid participation in purely 
European political matters.’ ‘‘Political matters” is a 
very broad phrase indeed, and though Washington 
used the word ‘“‘political,’’ it had a connotation for 
European affairs in his day very different from that of 
today. ‘Purely European political matters’ today 
involve American investors, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers. Far more does Senator Borah stretch the intent 
of Washington when he says, “‘In all matters political, 
in all commitments of any nature or kind, which en- 
croach in the slightest upon the free and unembarrassed 
action of our people, or which circumscribe their dis- 
cretion and judgment .... we have been isola- 
tionists, and this I trust we shall ever be.”’ The truth 
is that, by some, the negative quality of the policy has 
been exaggerated to make it “‘suitable to a nation set 
upon living an indoor life of oriental seclusion.’”? What 
is needed is to clear American minds of the sacrosanct 
attitude that impels them to use Washington’s phrases 
as many preachers use texts from the Bible—as 
vehicles to carry any passions or prejudices by which 
they are obsessed. 


That there is a wisdom in the advice of the “‘Fare- 
well Address” which will continue to guide the foreign 
policy of the United States so long as the system of 
balance of power dominates Europe, would probably 
be the unanimous opinion of Americans. That 
America should at the same time carry out to the full 
the implications of Washington’s further advice, I 
believe to be equally the unanimous opinion of Amer- 
icans. “Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations, cultivate liberal intercourse, peace, and 
harmony with all.” 

In our day, developments have brought new ways 
of cultivating ‘liberal intercourse, peace, and _ har- 
mony.’ By our own inventive power, we deliberately 
set about destroying our physical and mental isolation 
and binding our economic life into the life of Europe 
and the rest of the world. Such “liberal intercourse’’ 
as we have brought about has been made painfully 
evident by the depression. That that intercourse 
cannot be carried on peacefully and harmoniously 
without commitments of all sorts has also become evi- 
dent. ‘‘New occasions teach new duties. Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.’”’ We may even go so far as to 
agree with General Bliss, who, in speaking of Wash- 
ington’s counsel, says “‘a tradition may be merely the 
memory of something that has long since served its 
purpose.” 

Through aloofness during the early period of our 
development, we achieved a democratic state which 
became a cultural gift to Europe, so that the end of 
the World War saw democracy prevailing throughout 
most of the continent. At the present moment, the 
prevalence of the American idea is seriously threat- 
ened. Westand a giant among the nations with none 
to fear and with a challenge to play the part of a “‘good 
neighbor.”’ We can afford commitments as we could 
not a hundred and fifty years ago, and such commit- 
ments may prove essential for our own well-being in 
accomplishing what the World War set out to do and 
failed in—“‘to make the world safe for democracy.” 

Intense nationalism is a phenomenon of autoc: 
racy and dictatorships. It is wholly foreign to the 
spirit of democracy, which believes in the rights of 
men anywhere and everywhere the world around. 
Our debt to Washington is great, for putting a fence 
around a garden while the plant was taking root. Now 
that it has become a mighty tree, it needs no protec- 
tion, and might become the tree of Revelation ‘whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 


Leadership for a New Day 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


“Sy/HE serious fact is that the new day will never 
dawn unless leaders are found in the future 
who are different from those of the past. 

ive The idea that progress is automatic is a false 
assumption. The upward march of civilization is not 
inevitable. If society improves, it is because men im- 
prove it. The movements of history are created by 
men, the men who are known as prophets, teachers, 
and public leaders. Now, if the new day is to dawn 
for us or for our children, our leaders will have to have 
certain new characteristics. 


. The first requirement for this new type of leader 
is that he will have his mind centered on human values 
rather than on material things. A few years ago we 
were under the impression that science was the mes- 
siah and would bring us into the new age. We were 
told that science with its discoveries and labor-saving 
devices would bring happiness to all. Every man 
would have a job. Our problems would be solved. 
But we found to our dismay that science without a 
concern for moral values is but sounding brass and a 


tinkling cymbal. Science by itself is a potential good, |} 
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but it is also a potential evil. It can be used to blow 
up civilization or to save it. Science has placed man 
behind a wheel, but the direction in which he steers 
depends upon something else—moral integrity. 

Five leading British historians were recently 
asked if they thought that Western civilization would 
survive. The consensus of their opinion was that 
“the greatest danger menacing our civilization is the 
abuse of the achievements of science. Mastery over 
the forces of nature has endowed the twentieth-cen- 
tury man with a power which he is not fit to exercise. 
Unless the development of morality catches up with 
the development of technique, humanity is bound to 
destroy itself.’”’ The one thing necessary is moral 
control. 

We also found that economics by itself led us into 
a blind alley. Our national well-being depends on the 
kind of economics we have. We have allowed political 
and financial leaders without a sense of human values 
to lead us into the present morass. Our only salvation 
lies in linking a knowledge of economics with individ- 
ual and social morality. Something more than a 
politician is needed in city government. The mere 
mention of our three largest cities reminds us of that. 
Too long has political power been in the hands of men 
who live, not in a world of human values, but in a world 
of greed. A country whose pace is set by politicians 
and bankers is riding for a fall. There must be a 
higher individual and social motive than that which 
has controlled the political and economic leaders of the 
past. 

Man does not live by bread alone. Those men 
who do are now seeing the handwriting on the wall. 
When their material goods fail, these men have nothing 
left to do but to commit suicide like Mr. Krueger or 
to run away like Mr. Insull. We need more men in 
the country who see wealth as a means to an end and 
not as an end in itself, men who are interested in values 
rather than things. 

The leaders of the new day must have a sense of 
moral responsibility, an interest in something bigger 
than self. We do not mean by this an ascetic, pious 
self-effacement, but a positive and vigorous devotion 
to some cause. This kind of self-forgetfulness is 
really a part of self-development and as such is a sign 
of great character. Consider Albert Schweitzer, whose 
autobiography appeared recently. Dr. Schweitzer 
was a scholar whose works in the field of theology and 
religious history are standard references in all univer- 
sities. He was also an authority on music; he was 
not only an organist with a reputation throughout the 
continent, but he wrote a two-volume work on Bach 
which is still the most authoritative book on that great 
composer. In addition to this, Dr. Schweitzer de- 
cided to study medicine and became a great physi- 
cian. 

How can one man achieve so much? Here is a 
Leonardo da Vinci in our own day. Suddenly deserting 
his opportunity to acquire added fame and riches, he 
went to Africa and buried himself in the jungle. Why? 
Because he saw a chance to serve a greater number in a 
more effective way. More than once he was at the 
point of death in this disease-infected region. Begin- 
ning with a chicken-coop, he slowly created a hospital, 
and today he ministers to a long line of patients each 


day in the Lambarene forests. 
moral responsibility. 

Our economic condition today, to widen our ap- 
plication, has called forth a spirit of responsibility un- 
paralleled in previous times. It is this interest in wel- 
fare and character building institutions that has 
saved our communities from demoralization. The 
same spirit of cooperation is called for in the inter- 
national situation, but here we find a vastly different 
attitude. Can we not attribute the failure of the dis- 
armament, peace, and economic conferences to the fact 
that the attitude of the nations is one of selfish national 
gain rather than world gain? Each nation waits for 
the other to make the first move. Nations are less 
morally courageous than individuals. This is well 
demonstrated in Reinhold Niebuhr’s book, ‘Moral 
Man and Immoral Society,” where it is clear that men 
in a group, such as a political party or a nation, lose the 
idealism which they might have as individuals. In the 
group, the protective and predatory tendency comes to 
the fore. The group is less likely to be appealed to 
through rational and intelligent procedure. But must 
this always be? ‘Therein lies the challenge to leader- 
ship. 

Still another requirement for the new leader is 
that he must blaze new trails. He must have the wis- 
dom to find new paths and the courage to take them. 
The leaders of the new day are the finders of new 
thoughts. They are like inventors and scientists who 
find new worlds and new benefits for man. They are 
the explorer-minded folk. They have discrimination; 
they hold to the good and the true of the past, but they 
also peer into the future. What are some of these 
trails that lead to a new day? 

One is that to which we have previously alluded: 
international cooperation and permanent peace. Our 
present embarrassment is that we have an international 
situation in the Western world with too many na- 
tionally-minded leaders. Germany, France, Italy, 
England, and the United States are economically in- 
terdependent, but politically we stand opposed to each 
other, competing against each other. Our politics, 
in other words, have not kept pace with our economics. 
Peace and disarmament are impossible as long as nar- 
row nationalism exists. The continuance of national- 
istic separatism for any of these countries spells ruin for 
all of them. Communication and transportation have 
brought the Western nations together; they are really 
not foreign to each other; but tariff barriers and nation- 
alistic rivalry keep them apart with disastrous results 
to all concerned. Cooperation, not competition, is the 
only way out. The outstanding achievement of the 
present Administration, in the opinion of many, has 
been the effort to modify the’ American policy of 
isolationism. But little can be expected until we rid 
ourselves of that kind of patriotism which wears its 
heart on its sleeve. Patriotism should mean more 
than a mere lifting the hat as the flag goes by, listening 
to Fourth of July platitudes, or boasting of American 
ideals. One’s patriotism should be tested by his 
character as a member of the community. 

Another trail to be blazed is that which leads to a 
moralized religion. Thoughtful people are weary of a 
religion that is concerned with irrational forms of belief 
and sectarian emphases. But many people are ready 
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for a religion whose primary purpose is the ennobling 
of the individual and the improvement of society. 
That kind of religion calls for strong leadership: men 
who recognize that change is just as necessary in re- 
ligion as in the economic and scientific world, men who 
will teach others that the acid test of religious ex- 
perience is character. The most important sentence 
uttered by that great leader of 1900 years ago was this: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Emerson 
echoed the thought when he said: ‘““‘What you are 
thunders so loud I cannot hear what you say.” Re- 
ligious superiority has significance only in the field of 
character. The key to the excellence of Jesus’ life is 
in the moral struggle that he waged, a struggle that 
took place solely in the human realm, in which he exer- 
cised the power of choice between moral alternatives. 
If Jesus could not help being good by virtue of some 
superhuman endowment, there is no merit or value in 
his divinity. In other words, the only divinity pos- 
sible is that of moral achievement. What else mat- 
ters? We need men who will insist on a religion that 
is inseparably connected with morality, a religion that 
is integrated into society at large. That is the pri- 
mary task of the church. The future lies with those 
who will moralize society. 

What are the new attitudes that thinking people 
can and should achieve, attitudes that will free re- 


The Perplexities of a 


ligion from the dead hand of tradition and make it 
socially effective? The first is the recognition of the 
secondary place of forms and dogmas. These change 
from age to age; they are only tools at best. A person 
who claims to be consistent and in possession of a 
unified mind surely cannot hold to any religious belief 
that violates the proved axioms of science. Many in- 
valid and impossible ideas are carried along by people 
from generation to generation like vestigial organs, a 
case of failure to clean house intellectually. Another 
new attitude that will vitalize religion is the recog- 
nition that change is inevitable. Inherited religious 
ideas are the last things we give up because they are 
part of our emotional life and they have precious 
associations. But Christianity and Judaism have 
changed three or four times in their history and they 
will change again. In fact, they are changing all the 
time. Christianity in the year 100 was an assimila- 
tive religion, being constantly modified by the thought- 
forms of the world at that time. All through its his- 
tory it has assimilated new tendencies and has been 
strengthened thereby. Its future salvation rests on 
its ability to absorb new ideas and to use them for its 
own enhancement. The same holds true with Juda- 
ism. Their vitality in the future depends on their 
capacity to change, assimilate, and also to create within 
themselves new values for the sake of humanity. 


Continental Unitarian 


Alexander Szent-Ivanyi 


=) a European confesses his perplexity in and 


€ 


y A about America, his confession is liable to be 
DG 8} interpreted as either a compliment or an insult. 
Md)} As a rule, it is both. Certainly there are ten- 


dencies in American life that heartily strive to impress 
the good old European visitor by their superlatives, 
by their tallest, biggest, first, and most unique quali- 
ties. That means to “hit him on the head”’ with the 
latest model of architectural immensity, and to make 
and amaze him into stupor by the most up-to-date 
psycho and speedological salesmanship of a newest 
world and humanity-saving theory. In response to 
this endeavor a confession of perplexity is a well- 
deserved compliment. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be more insulting to the real and true essence of 
America. It is an insult, for the really great and the 
truly profound does not perplex: it conquers and con- 
vinces by its very simplicity. It is an insult, however, 
that hits back on the offender. For surely it must be 
a very superficial observer who fails to discover the 
greatness and profoundness of America behind the ad- 
vertisement-culture and the Hollywood smoke-screen 
of the surface. Nevertheless, discovery is a process, 
not a revelation—and one “Continental Unitarian’ 
at least has to confess as to his initial perplexity about 
liberal religious affairs in America. 

My first perplexity was caused by the seeming 
bitterness of the warfare between humanists and 
theists. I know of two religious bodies where antag- 
onistic views can be reconciled without any danger of 
actual schisms. One is the modern Roman Church, 
the most perfect organization Western civilization 
has ever produced, where an ecclesiastical diplomacy, 


a spiritual statesmanship, usually reconciles the diverg- 
ing tendencies. The other is the Unitarian body, the 
most ingenious unorganized (and unorganizable) co- 
operative union of history, where the very principle 
of this cooperation excludes even the possibility of a 
schism between sincerely contending endeavors. (This 
is about the only exclusiveness we have, otherwise our 
very existence proves and necessitates an uncondi- 
tional inclusiveness.) Why then the bitterness and 
fear? After satisfying myself that the theists were 
still agreeing to disagree as to the who, and how, and 
how many of the inscrutable, and therefore in perfect 
peace and harmony, I have turned to the other 
“school” of the contending parties for an explanation. 


A Humanist to Humanists 


Somehow I have always felt that it was a pity 
that England and America knew the neo-Arianistic 
anti-Trinitarianism of Faustus Socinus before and in- 
stead of the true Erasmian humanistic Unitarianism 
of Francis David. Nevertheless, Unitarianism, to 
all of its great exponents, has meant much more than 
simply monotheism, and I considered “religious hu- 
manism”’ the realization and recognition of the basic 
force ever present in Unitarianism. Consequently I 
imagined myself coming as a brother to brothers, as a 
humanist to humanists. ‘Yes, but our humanists are 
too—well, too bold!’ I was told. Strangely enough, 
my further perplexity has been caused by exactly the 
opposite of this statement. My first impression was 
that some of the humanists at least were not bold 
enough. Reading their recent manifesto, one was al- 
most reminded by its authoritative tone of earlier 
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creeds, even though its emphasis happened to be in 
the opposite direction. Such a tone of authority is 
not a tone of bold advance. A confession of faith is 
only seemingly a positive act. Psychologically it is 
really negative. The essential meaning of any creed 
1s a Stop signal put up by those who are too tired or too 
afraid to go further. Whether we give a dogmatic 
description of ultimate realities, or flatly deny their 
very existence, it comes to the same thing. We want 
to discourage further inquiry in that field. And the 
basic fallacy of this whole procedure reveals itself 
in history. Every time a boundary of this prohibitory 
type has been drawn up, humanity has surged forward, 
has doubled its efforts to cross it and penetrate the 
prohibited area. 

But, disregarding the outcome, is liberalism in 
America going to become dogmatic? It does not 
make much difference whether a dogmatism is based on 
philosophy or science. Nay, if there is a difference it 
is In favor of the former. I personally would much 
prefer a dogmatism based on philosophy than on 
science, for science has to have its proper and legiti- 
mate territory to deal with ultimate realities, whereas 
philosophy remains within its domain while doing so. 
The recent flood of scientists declaring their views on 
religion proves my thesis. A host of eminent and 
honest scientists have declared their atheism, I admit. 
But an equally large number of similarly eminent and 
likewise honest scientists have professed their beliefs 
in a friendly universe and a personal God. About the 
only conclusion one can draw in this matter is that 
these scientists are human, with religious or irreligious 
temperaments, and that their respective sciences 
neither helped them nor hindered them in becoming 
atheists or believers. 

My perplexity became bewilderment when I 
heard the claim that “religious humanism”’ is a swi 
generts American invention, copyrighted by a group 
that did not “‘refuse to be labeled.” This claim seemed 
to disown the poor continental humanists—the noble 
line from Hippocrates to Lessing (and down to our 
humble selves). To be sure, this American humanism 
is different from the older humanisms, but so was 
Erasmus different and so was Francis David different 
from those who preceded them. Only they did not 
claim to have discovered humanism and did not be- 
come authoritative. As a humanist to humanists, 
between ourselves, I resent this exclusiveness and re- 
fuse to be excommunicated. Humanism is one, no 
matter what the “religious humanist” friends say and 
no matter what I say. The very arguments through 
which we disagree prove that fundamentally we agree, 
we have to agree if we call ourselves humanists. 


Liberalism on the March 


Whether we as individuals agree or not, the 
modest share of our history-making is surely uniting 
us into a collective stream that will sooner or later 
bear the same inscription. While pursuing the futile 
quixotism of fighting shadows, slowly but surely I 
became aware of a marvelous reality. Behind all these 
argumented phenomena that have perplexed me for a 
while, I see now the same sweeping force of which the 
former are but fleeting shadows. It is all as simple to 
me now as it is glorious—it is life. Life with its un- 
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avoidable extremities, dogmatisms and intolerances, 
but it is life. Religious liberalism lies in America, 
whereas it is but an honest hope in present-day Europe. 
Under the ephemeral bubbles of the surface I see now 
life in the budding, religion in the making, liberalism 
on the march. 

The last thing that I have to confess my perplexity 
about is the oft repeated question: Why is it that all 
this abounding, blossoming life cannot give birth to a 
sweeping, shining, liberal, religious renaissance that 
would conquer the world? We always talk about 
liberal religion as the religion of the future. Does that 
mean that it will never become a reality in the present? 
I searched and analyzed and looked and failed to see. 
I was perplexed. Wrongly again. To this question 
there is no “‘because.”’ The question itself is wrong. 
What we should ask is not “‘why” but “when.” To 
this question there are two answers. A good general 
undoubtedly would give the answer in one emphatic 
“Now!’”’ Some of us cautious privates would hope- 
fully whisper: ‘‘Soon.”” It is simply a matter of who is 
giving the answer. At present most of us are privates; 
this is why I think the correct answer for the time be- 
ing is ‘‘Soon.’”’ But even this “soon” is more positive 
and is more full of rich meaning than any sophisticated 

The only thing I am still perplexed about is my 
own self. How could I have been perplexed at all? 
At the beginning of this little article I said a few criti- 
cal words about the disgraceful offender who insults 
America by becoming perplexed when studying her. 
I shall have to take my own medicine and apply my 
verdict to myself. I do, gladly, however bitter it is. 
And would it be a thousand times as bitter, I would 
take it nevertheless. For it is worth the frown, the 
bitter taste, and the—yes, the perplexity—to find out 
at last that religious liberalism in America is alive and 
is bound for a brighter future than ever before. 

* * * 
HYMN FOR THE NATIONS 

Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Brother, shout your country’s anthem, 
Sing your land’s undying fame, 
Light the wondrous tale of nations 
With your people’s golden name, 
Tell your fathers’ noble story, 
Raise on high your country’s sign, 
Join, then, in the final glory— 
Brother, lift your flag with mine! 


Hail the sun of peace, new rising, 
Hold the war clouds closer furled, 
Blend your banners, O my brother, 
In the rainbow of the world! 

Red as blood, and blue as heaven, 
Wise as age, and proud as youth, 
Melt your colors, wonder woven, 
In the great white light of Truth! 


Build the road of Peace before us, 
Build it wide and deep and long: 
Speed the slow and check the eager, 
Help the weak and curb the strong. 
None shall push aside another, 
None shall let another fall: 

March beside me, O my brother, 
All for one, and one for all! 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 


HE more modern psychological approach to 
biography, which is now taking the place of the 
older chronological method, has certain decided 

advantages. Most biographers have felt it incum- 
bent upon them to treat their subjects as heroes who 
could do no wrong. Consequently, they either failed 
to record certain incidents not conducive to their 
plans or they explained them away. 

This has been no less the case with Washington 
than with other celebrities. Yet those of the liberal 
faith find life continuing its significance despite what 
has been written, say, about Jesus. Why not with 
regard to Washington and his loyalty to ideals? The 
parallel is rather striking. Orthodoxy must believe 
in its Jesus as perfect. Without that faith all is lost 
and religion is a mockery. Similarly, our ‘‘one hun- 
dred per cent Americans’”’ will have no imperfections in 
the father of his country. They were very greatly 
disturbed over certain assertions contained in a biog- 
raphy a few years ago. Liberals, on the contrary, 
were not alarmed. Indeed, it might be a good thing 
if a defection occasionally were on record. Then 
Washington might be approximated by others. As 
long as Jesus was thought of as a God and without sin 
there was no hope of duplicating his life. In theology, 
of course, there was no need of such duplication. His 
life and works alone constituted salvation, and two 
saviors were unnecessary. But when men came to 
think in terms of character, behavior assumed more 
consequence than theological beliefs. Thus it was 
that the humanity of Jesus took on significance. 


This psychological principle is operative in the 
case of Washington. Conservative people will insist 
on his being perfect. There can be only one father 
of his country and he must be the grand ideal. A 
friend of mine once said to me that “God must be 
greater than Jesus, and Washington greater than 
Lincoln.” Let that psychology prevail and progress 
is stopped. Again, the parallel is striking. Given a 
certain view of deity as we want him to be, and, of 
course, there can be no improvement on the idea. 
Then Jesus, however perfect, will be less than God. 
But suppose we think of our ideas as our own and as 
purely human. Then may not Jesus excel any particu- 
lar concept of deity? Indeed, is not the picture of 
Jesus in the New Testament that of a more ethical 
being than the God of much of the Old Testament? 
So with respect to Washington. We do him no in- 
justice by giving him a new psychological setting. No 
one can ever take his place. Yet men may come who 
will actually be greater than he. His coming filled a 
niche at the right time. He lives on as one of the 
great of the earth. _ 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


WHERE AND HOW IS GOD? 


ROFESSOR SELLARS’S query in a recent issue 
P of The Register, ““Where and how is God?” re- 
minds one of the fish which asked ‘‘Where is 
the water?”’ and of the bird which asked, ‘‘Where is 
the air?”’ when, were it not for the existence of these 
two elements, they could neither swim nor fly. Much 
of our present-day confusion about God is due to just 
this mistaken attitude. We ask “‘Where is he?” and 
“‘How does he operate?”’ apparently unmindful of the 
fact that all human life is lived, as Harnack has said, 
under his eye and by his power. We think of ourselves 
as the seekers and of God as the mysterious and elu- 
sive object of our search. Instead he is the seeker and 
we are the sought. In our obstinacy and blindness we 
prevent him from entering into our lives and making 
them his own, and yet, “in all ages, entering into 
holy souls, he has made them friends of God and 
prophets.” 

Why not profit by our experience in other fields? 
Until recently we thought of the world of nature, the 
realm of truth and the right, as the objects of human 
endeavor. We must overcome the world, we must 
seek after truth, we must hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. ‘This had been the language of science, of 
philosophy, and of religion. Very slowly and at the 
expense of many a cherished tradition we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to think of nature as soliciting our ad- 
vances, of truth asinviting our search, of righteousness 
as challenging our pursuit. Our present-day attitude 
toward the world is not one of antagonism but one of 
cooperation. If we attempt to subdue it, we find it a 
stubborn foe. If we try to work with it, we find it a 
willing helper. If we wish to enlarge our knowledge 
of its operations, we have but to open our eyes and 
there is the great world waiting to be discovered. If 
we wish to add to our understanding of its nature, 
we have but to open our minds and there is reality it- 
self waiting to be revealed. If we wish to make our 
lives of service, we have but to open our hearts and 
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there is the great world of human suffering and need 
waiting to be relieved. Human progress is not to be 
interpreted in terms of conquest of an unwilling world, 
but in terms of submission to the solicitation of a 
friendly world. 

_ The same rule holds good in religion. It may 
give a certain zest to think of the religious life as an 
agonized search for God, but it also makes it a life of 
infinite pathos. We feel that religion should be cheer- 
ful and the religious life a happy life. But how can one 
be cheerful if the laws of the universe are so ordained 
as to thwart his best-laid plans? How can one be 
happy if not only his life here but his destiny hereafter 
is dependent upon the caprice of an irresponsible deity? 
For this attitude of uncertainty and apprehension 
the modern concept of God provides the only remedy. 
We no longer think of him as a distant God, a sort of 
benevolent grandfather, “sitting on the edge of the 
world and seeing it go.’”’ We think of him as an ever- 
present God—everywhere present and everywhere 
operative. For us the question is not ‘‘Where can I 
find him?” but ‘‘How can I possibly lose him?” It is 
not “Where shall I go that I may come into his pres- 
ence?” but “Whither shall I flee from his spirit?” 
For “in him,” as the great apostle has said, ‘‘we live 
and move and have our being.” 

Augustus P. Reccord. 


* ** 


DR. JACKS, HERETIC 


E sometimes think that narrowness and bigotry 
among intelligent people has largely passed 
and that we may be happy in the feeling that 

a generous understanding is developing in the Chris- 
tian Church. The very unfortunate dispute at Liver- 
pool is a reminder that we have still a long way to go 
before brethren really dwell together in unity. 

The Dean of Liverpool Cathedral, in a spirit of 
Christian fellowship, invited Rev. Lawrence Redfern 
to preach on a Sunday morning and Dr. L. P. Jacks 
to speak on three Sunday evenings. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who regards himself as the champion of Anglican 
orthodoxy, wrote in great indignation to the Bishop, 
demanding that he discipline the Dean for uncanoni- 
cal conduct in permitting a heretic to occupy the pulpit 
of the cathedral. Happily the Bishop of Liverpool is 
liberal and stands up for the Dean. Of course, he has 
to act within the limits of the Canon Law, and it seems 
that it was improper to ask a Unitarian to preach in 
the morning, as that was a regular service of the Ca- 
thedral, but the evening service, being of a more 
popular character, was an occasion where one who be- 
lieved ‘part of the truth” could permissibly speak his 
message. 

The Bishop calls Lord Hugh’s attention to the 
words of Christ, ‘‘those that are not against us are on 
our side.” Lord Hugh rather cleverly replies that he 
has no objection to Dr. Jacks casting out devils in 
Liverpool, but that Jesus was not giving permission to 
heretics to preach. And that if he were, surely heresy 
would be just as permissible in the morning as in the 
evening. He has therefore addressed a letter to the 
Archbishop of York, demanding that he deal with his 
uncanonical suffragan. 


It is all very sad. If any unprejudiced observer 
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were to catalog the great religious leaders of England, 
he would undoubtedly put Dr. Jacks in the first rank. 
A great scholar, a distinguished religious editor, a 
teacher and preacher of rare power, and a Christian 
man of simple and beautiful piety. The great ca- 
thedral, which Liverpool is hoping to make a church 
of the whole people, was honored by the presence of 
this modern apostle. 

But we must not misunderstand the objector. 
He thinks that the profoundest truth can be expressed 
in a static formula. He believes that God can be de- 
fined, and that he is in possession of the only correct 
definition. Evidently the liberal spirit involves hu- 
mility, teachableness, and a vision of the vastness of 
truth. 

Theodore G. Soares. 


WASHINGTON AND OUR OWN TIMES 


T the present moment there are plenty of scape- 
goats upon whom we may cast the burden of 
our shortcomings, and send them out into the 

wilderness. Many a book that we read, and many an 
address that we hear, seems to be little more than a 
casting of the finger of suspicion at the other fellow— 
the banker, the politician, the industrialist, the agi- 
tator, the Communist, the grafter, the racketeer. 

When the cycle of the year brings us around to 
the anniversary of a national hero such as Washington, 
we look back upon the scenes of the dear dead past 
through the magic lens of Romance, and escape from 
the stern realities of our living present only to live in 
a dream world of the past that never actually hap- 
pened. It requires but a casual reading of records to 
reveal the fact that conditions were as bad, and the 
world as full of corrupt men and weak men, in the 
days when Washington and Adams and the rest of 
the rebels lived as at the present moment. Not all 
who remained in the colonies and escaped deportation 
as Tories were Simon-pure patriots. There were 
cowards, grafters, racketeers, and politicians then as 
now. But there were also men of courage, men of 
sense and sound judgment, men of integrity, men 
who could not be swerved or bought either by lure 
of property or the applause of the crowd. Among 
such men of integrity stands the figure of Washington, 
not a man of magic, not a stuffed shirt, but aman who 
gave himself with single-eyed devotion to the cause. 
which he openly espoused. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of the importance 
of integrity of character in public life that was in the 
background of Washington’s mind when he em- 
phasized so strongly in his farewell address the im- 
portance of well-grounded character. ‘‘Of all the dis- 
positions and habits, which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and Morality are indispensable supports.” 
In the maze of crumbling confidence in men in posi- 
tions of trust, we pin our faith to those whose honor 
and self-respect are beyond doubt. ‘They are greater 
than all laws and legislation, police and armies. They 
were the foundation of the Revolution and the Re- 
public. They are the foundation of whatever sub- 
stantial and enduring qualities may escape the fire of 
our own changing age. 

Earl C. Davis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Five Novels and an Autobiography 


VERA BRITTAIN 
Testament of Youth. By Vera Bril- 


tain. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 661 pp. $2.50. 
“The deepest definition of Youth,” 


wrote Professor Whitehead, ‘“‘is life as yet 
untouched by tragedy. And the finest 
flower of youth is to know the lesson in ad- 
vance of the experience, undimmed.”’ 
Those of the generation of which Vera 
Brittain writes knew little of life untouched 
by tragedy; that youth has been denied 
them forever. Their experience leaves us 
groping for some continuity—a continuity 
not so much of truth handed down as of 
emotional experience assimilated, vicari- 
ously. The searching candor of this auto- 
biographical study of the years 1900 to1925 
is Vera Brittain’s attempt to make possible 
for future generations the assimilation of 
the emotional experience of her “‘lost gen- 
eration.” The rejection of the less per- 
sonal form of the novel for this more per- 
sonal revelation must have cost her dear; 
but the result is one of the most effective 
presentations of this theme which we know. 

The curtain is torn aside and we see the 
intimate living details of a full humanity 
caught in the toils of Gargantuan tragedy. 
We are painfully aware as we proceed that 
this is no illusion of reality: it is very 
reality. The characters are real and the 
tragedy is real. There is no awakening 
after the dream, no shaking off ot the illu- 
sion, no settling down into the snug reality 
of life as it was before. As the forces ac- 
cumulate we find ourselves desperately 
asking: Is there a catharsis which can 
purge the emotions here gendered? 

To a young woman who had won her 
way to Oxford and to freedom from the 
provincialism of an English- country town 
and the Victorian conventionalism of her 
family, and to the four young men to whom 
she was bound in friendship and love, it is 
not surprising that the war came at first 
as “an infuriating personal interruption 
rather than a world-wide catastrophe.” 
Unfolding youth was arrested in mid-air. 
The four men went into training, the girl 
to Oxford, alone. She was not to remain 
long; she was soon nursing wounded men 
in hospitals in London, Malta, or near 
Paris, where the wounded and the dying 
were rushed directly from the front lines. 
During most of the war she was in corre- 
spondence with this circle of men, either at 
the iront or expecting to be sent to the 
front any day. It isa tremendously human 
record of the variety of experience in those 
dark days. Through the years of the war 
she lost all: her lover, Roland, first, by 
a needless trick of fate in France; her two 
friends; and finally, toward the end of the 


war her brother, Edward, killed in a battle 
upon a mountain top in Italy. ‘There 
seemed to be nothing left in the world, for 
I felt that Roland had taken with him all 
my future and Edward all my past. .. .” 

Early in the war she wrote to Roland, 
who was going into action, desperately 
fearing that this letter might be the last, 
“What you have striven for will not end in 
nothing, all that you have done and been 
will not be wasted, for it will be a part of 
me as long as I live, and I shall remember 
always.” Through the devastating days of 
reconstruction after the war we follow 
her with the memory of these words upon 
us, to an Oxford that was hostile and a 
world which had madly forgotten. From 
emotional frustration and exhaustion she 
sought some catharsis, some sense of con- 
tinuity in human experience, some peace. 
She turned to the study of history for a 
clue. The Treaty of Versailles had all 
but shattered what hope remained. “Al- 
though they would no doubt have wel- 
comed the idea of a League of Nations, 
Roland and Edward certainly had not 
died in order that Clemenceau should out- 
wit Lloyd George, and both of them bam- 
boozle President Wilson, and all three 
combine to make the beaten, blockaded 
enemy pay the cost of the war.’’ But be- 
yond this disillusionment faith endured, 
and it was this faith that saved her from 
herself and launched her, dedicated, into 
the movement toward Internationalism 
and Reform. ‘To look forward, I con- 
cluded, and to have courage—the courage 
of adventure, of challenge, of imitation, as 
well as the courage of endurance—that 
was the part of fidelity. The lover, the 
brother, the friends, whom I had lost, had 
all in their different ways possessed this 
courage, and it would not be utterly wasted 
if only, through those who were left, it 
could influence the generation still to be, 
and convince them that, so long as the 
spirit of man remained undefeatable, life 
was worth having and worth giving.” 

It is significant that Vera Brittain has 
risen thus from the ashes of the dead, that 
she has married and given life to her chil- 
dren. It is significant that these forces 
have produced at least some peace within 
her, and we like to feel that in giving so in- 
timately of herself in this record of her 
soul’s struggle she has attained and has 
helped us to attain more than that scarred 
peace of endurance—something of that 
deeper peace by which, in the power of a 
sacred memory, the spirit transmutes 
necessity and passes the white flame of an 
organic and indestructible beauty to 
those who come after. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 

The Soft Spot. By A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
889 pp. $2.50. 

Rather appalling is the thought of the 
many sermons this novel is likely to inspire. 
To ministers who are fond of preaching 
book sermons, it will come as a veritable 
boon. Current literature, particularly 
contemporary fiction, provides no great 
amount of material available for homiletic 
use. The novels of Lloyd Douglas and 
John Galsworthy for pulpit use have un- 
questioned value, but not more so than 
those of Mr. Hutchinson. Most of his 
previous work is rich in ethical and spiri- 
tual suggestion, notably, his ‘If Winter 
Comes,” and ‘‘The Uncertain Trumpet.” 
Both of these may be called fictionized 
sermons. And in the same category can 
now be included his latest story. As its 
title intimates, ‘““‘The Soft Spot” is not 
more a narrative than a study of moral 
weakness. 

Incisively, with no little power, though 
with little of the humor that has illum- 
inated his earlier writings, Mr. Hutchinson 
paints a vivid picture of the disintegration 
of character following the insidious spread 
of a single weakness unresisted and suffered 
to carry on its deadly work. Upon the 
title page of this novel might well be 
printed Dr. Holmes’ apothegm: “Sin has 
many tools; but a lie is a handle that fits 
them all.” It gives striking proof of the 
truth, always timely, that in the fabric of 
character even the most trifling of sins is a 
dropped stitch; fail to eradicate it, and you 
will soon have a hole big enough to put 
your head through. Carefully, convinc- 
ingly, at great length, the author builds 
up his theme, keeping steadily to his single 
point, until his goal is reached. The book 
is a unit, full-rounded and complete. One 
of those biographical novels, now so popu- 
lar, it is the record of a man’s life from 
early adolescence to his death in late 
middle age. 

Stephen Wain is a genuine human being. 
He has unquestioned reality, like all the 
other personages in the story. The pri- 
mary source of the story’s power lies in the 
skill with which it identifies its hero’s 
failings with those of average humanity. 
His temptations are those we all have to 
fight. Things happen to him as they hap- 
pen to everybody. Especially impressive, 
we think, is the way in which his retribu- 
tion is delayed. The man goes on without 
being found out. Suecess follows his ef- 
forts. Undeserving, he gains wealth and 
success. Hidden from the world, the ship- 
wreck of his soul proceeds apace; until, at 
last, religion halts the process. He comes 
to himself; and in one final act of heroie 
self-renunciation, he makes atonement 
for his sins. 

The book is long. Written in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s familiar style, loose-jointed, 
inconsequential, its range is wide. The 
hero’s wanderings take him to Peru, and 
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later to the South Seas. The incident of 
the preservation of the missing heir is a 
bit artificial and improbable. But incident 
follows incident consistently, logically. 
All the characters are flesh-and-blood 
people. There are many charming word- 
pictures of scenery in various parts of the 
globe. As for Stephen Wain himself, al- 
though by no means the equal of Mark 
Sabre or David Quest, granted the manner 
of man he is, he is exceedingly well done. 
Altogether, a work of fiction striking, im- 
pressive, well above the ordinary. 
Alfred R. Hussey. 
* K 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


A Modern Tragedy. By Phyllis Bent- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
435 pp. $2.50. 


Phyllis Bentley has here written a re- 
markable novel of the most famous woolen 
district in the world—the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. She knows the wool country 
in all its startling beauty and its frightful 
ugliness. She knows its men and women, 
rich and poor, honest and dishonest, every 
one of them openly proud of his Yorkshire 
birth. She has woven them all into a tale 
whose every detail bears the stamp ot 
truth. Every character in the book is 
borne along by that curious, subtle, and 
mysterious union of self-will and of circum- 
stance, that lifts his life out of the smoke 
and confusion of the Riding into the clear 
air of true and timeless tragedy. Inevit- 
ably, the book shows the influence of the 
Bronte tradition, and itis a worthy ex- 
ample of that great tradition. 

It is a book that should be read by all 
who love a tale well told, and by all who 
are in any way interested in the gigantic 
clash of forces that has produced the pres- 
ent chaos. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


LIAM O’FLAHERT Y 


The Martyr. ByLiam O'Flaherty. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 286 pp. 
$2.00. 


In his novel, “The Martyr,’ Liam 
O’Flaherty pictures the physical and 
spiritual turmoil in Ireland of the Civil 
War period. The passionate idealism of 
the rebel leaders is contrasted with the 
gross and self-seeking nature of their fellow 
countrymen. Commandant Brian Crosbie, 
of a sensitive and religious nature, cannot 
force himself to lead his men in the shed- 
ding of blood. Disaster upon disaster 
erushes his small contingent and Crosbie 
eventually falls captive to the British and 
suffers execution. 

The major characters are unreal and 
grotesque. Angela Fitzgibbon is a fan- 
tastic Cathleen Ni Houlihan, the super- 
natural Saint Joan ot Erin. Colonel Hunt, 
in command of a British force, is carica- 
tured in such extreme fashion that he is 
meaningless. British officers may have 
their deficiencies in humor, kindliness, or 
the like, but they know their business and 
are not wine-bibbing Neros. O’Flaherty 
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takes great pains to portray the conflict 
within the soul of Brian Crosbie, and does 
achieve a modicum of success. But there 
is entirely too much description of haunted 
eyes, twisted lips, and bitter shrugs, and 
not enough character portrayal through 
action. 

The tale concludes with the pyrotech- 
nical crucifixion of Crosbie the Martyr, 
and in that scene lies the clue to the novel’s 
essential weakness. ‘The Martyr’ is 
little more than an exaggerated melodrama 
which, through its extreme horror, leaves 
one unmoved. G. L. Joughin. 


* * 


RADCLYFFE HALL 


Adam’s Breed. By Radclyffe 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
pp. $2.50. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall can do what few 
novelists today can do. She can tell a 
superb story with a great sweep yet with a 
complete pattern. But she does much 
more than this in ‘‘Adam’s Breed’’; she 
tells us something we want to know about 
life itself. In the tale of Gian-Luca, an 
Italian waiter living in Soho, London, she 
unfolds all the laughter and pain and hate 
and beauty of a life too urgent to be con- 
tained in the narrow vessel of circumstance. 
Gian-Luca discovered that perhaps the 
quickest way to despise both the poet and 
the profiteer is to serve them when they eat. 
To hold his self-respect he cultivated his 
pride, and in his pride he scorned the 
humans whose passions are their masters. 
Mario, the old waiter who limped pain- 
fully to and fro, would grumble to Gian- 
Luca. ‘It is hard, this life of ours, always 
standing, always running, always serving 
someone else. I feel at times as though I 
must go out and climb a mountain so as to 
look on something wide.’’ Gian-Luca 
would not answer. He did not want to 
pity or see any cause for pity; and Mario 
was very pitiful. But though pride may 
keep a man’s head above the battle, it can- 
not give him peace; and so it was with 
Gian-Luca. 

The story of the book is the story of a 
man’s endeavor to find peace. Gian- 
Luca saved and saved; bit by bit he put 
enough money aside so that he should buy 
himself his freedom. That freedom can- 
not so be purchased Gian-Luca discovered, 
and in torment he disappeared into the 
silent country to wrestle his way through 
to a quiet heart. Wandering day after 
day, sleeping by the wayside under the 
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indifferent sky, he cried for light. It was 
long in coming. A nameless agony of 
heart was with him day and night. Gian- 


Luca began to know that pity had driven 
out pride; but the pain was too great and 
there was no God anywhere. He was 
thirty-four years old when, shuffling along 
in his old battered shoes, he stopped under 
a beech tree. The birds fluttered around 
him; but his mind was far away. He saw 
the streets of the cities again—“‘the hideous 
struggle for existence, with its meanness 


and its lusts, the breath of it hot and sick- 
eningly fetid, the heart of it cold and un- 
speakably callous.” ‘‘I cannot go back to 
it,’ he cried within himself. Then, as 
though a mist had been swept from his 
vision, he seemed to see clearly for the first 
time in his life. He saw the darkness, yet 
perceived a great glory shining steadily 
through that darkness. He was conscious 
of a vast and indomitable purpose to 
which all things would ultimately bow; he 
himself, Gian-Luca, was a part of that 
purpose as was everything else on this 
struggling earth, and at that moment he 
had to ery out to God: “I have found You. 
You are here in my heart.’’ He had been 
young and strong and had caught at the 
world, determined to make it serve him; he 
had grown very angry and had spat at the 
world, seeing only its sins; he had grown 
very sorrowful, pitying the world, seeing 
only its sorrows; and then he had grown 
frightened because he was lost and could 
not find God. And all the time God was 
in himself, and in every poor and struggling 
human heart capable of one good impulse. 
Nothing was too base or too broken for 
God. He was patient and undefeated. 
The path of the world was the path of his 
sorrow; and the sorrow of God was the 
hope of the world. 

““Adam’s Breed” is the story of Gian- 
Luca; and it is the story of every heart 
which has trembled, suffered wounds, and 
lifted itself nobly against the spears. 

Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 
* * 


WISDOM, PURE AND UNDEFILED 


The City Without Walls. An An- 
thology Setting Forth the Drama of Human 


Life. Arranged by Margaret Cushing Os- 
good. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. T46pp. $4.50. 


Mrs. Osgood has arranged in this vol- 
ume probably the most comprehensive 
expression of the human spirit that has yet 
been made. In aphorisms, poems, prose, 
men of all times and of all countries speak 
in words of power and of beauty of things 
temporal and of things eternal, of the in- 
ner world and of the outer, of every move- 
ment, gentle or profound, of the human 
soul. Here is the poetic essence of that 
wisdom which is freed from every trammel, 
the true city of the human spirit without 
walls of prejudice or of tear, wisdom pure 
and undefiled. Miles Hanson, Jr. 

TABLOID REVEIW 


Sheridan. By W. A. Darlington. 
Great Lives series. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 44 pp. $.75. 


One of the best biographies in this useful 
series. Sheridan as lover, duelist, theater 
manager, playwright, statesman, and man 
about town, is set forth in the sparkling, 
lively manner that befits him. But more 
than that: the biographer brings into our 
reach “‘a brilliant, charming, able, indolent 
and infuriating human being.” 

James Luther Adams. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance 


Alliance branches are free agents, under 
no compulsion or dictation as to what they 
shall do with their money aside from one- 
third of their membership dues; but they 
are strongly urged in their giving to con- 
sider first the appeals of our own denomi- 
nation sponsored by the General Alliance. 
A study of the figures below reveals the 
needs of each. The Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship must receive the largest amount to 
reach completion. Attention is called to 


Appeals 


the excellent exposition of this work in 
New York in The Christian Register for 
February 8. 

A new appeal this month is for Troy, 
New York, for necessary repairs to the 
parsonage, an undertaking in the hands 
of the Troy Alliance. The time is short, 
but the amount is small, and with the will 
to do the entire sum total of the appeals 
can be filled in the few weeks remaining 
before the close of our fiscal year. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students............ 


Bronx Free Fellowship 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters.... 


Pacific School for the Ministry 


Starslslandsthenoyatlone asain ier 
EBON ASINGRYSS ey hen aye rs as eae oe ace 
Young People’s Religious Union......... 


International 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 


lakslaree aire ws Ae tere eae aoe Coke hop 
LNGi ae: Arn eee eee ee ee ee 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

Gee $ 500 $151.00 $349.00 
ARARS. 1,000 339.00 661.00 
SORT Ar 250 97.50 152.50 

500 453.50 46.50 
Sacer 250 89.00 161.00 
Aes cet 300 148.00 152.00 
Pe ae 250 Bees SR. 
Ree ete 500 224.00 276.00 
ed qua te 300 77.00 223.00 
eee 500 143.50 356.50 
done gee 500 173.25 326.75 
Pepa 450 91.80 358.20 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


General Alliance Executive Board Meets 


The February meeting of the executive 
board ot the General Alliance was held in 
the Fifield Memorial Room, Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Friday, February 9, with the president, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, in the chair. Thirty 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent, also Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, acting 
chairman of the Social Service Committee, 
Mrs. Laura M. Hurst, treasurer’s clerk, 
and as guests Mrs. DuBois LeFevre and 
Mrs. Robert D. Richardson. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, a Massachusetts 
director. 

In the absence of Miss Louise Brown the 
treasurer’s statement was given by Mrs. 
Franklin F. Raymond, chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

During the month the president had 
speaking engagements at Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, R. I., a neighborhood 
meeting at Hopedale, Mass., and a joint 
meeting of the Alliance and the Evening 
Group at Needham, Mass. Mrs. Rees also 
attended a meeting of the Universalist 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity, a board 
meeting of the branch at First Church, 
Boston, the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, and the midwinter meeting of 
Ministers’ Wives. At this season the 


president devotes much time to confer- 
ences and committee meetings. 

Since the last meeting there have been 
295 visitors at headquarters. 

Reports were given in person by two 
vice-presidents, Miss Agnes Costigan of 
Canada and Mrs. L. C. Mourey of the 
Middle Atlantic States; seven directors, 
Mmes. Bleecker, Cochrane, Donnell, and 
Williams of New York, Mmes. Hussey 
and Wilson of New Jersey, and Miss Pitt 
of Maryland. The report of Mrs. Barnes 
of New York was given by Mrs. Bleecker. 
It was most gratifying to have so many 
board members from a distance present 
at this meeting. 

Mrs. Rees stressed the importance of 
working earnestly for increased member- 
ship, reminding the board that some states 
may lose a director because ot the decreas- 
ing membership. 

Mrs. Robbins in reporting tor the Social 
Service Committee spoke of the importance 
of greater interest in the moving picture 
situation and the need of strong concerted 
action in reference to the evils of ‘“‘block- 
booking” and “blind-buying.”’ 

Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, the chairman, re- 
ported for the Committee on Religious 
Education. 

In the absence of Mrs. Edward I. Walk- 


ley, the present status of appeals was given 
by Mrs. Raymond, who presented a new 
appeal for $250 for repairs on the parsonage 
at Troy, N. Y. After hearing from Mrs. 
Bleecker of the urgent need of assistance, 
the appeal received the approval of the 
board members present. Once more it was 
urged that all contributions be sent through 
the treasurer’s office. If this were done 
the list of appeals would always be filled. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
birthday greetings to Dr. Jabez T. Sun- 
derland; greetings to the treasurer, Miss 
Brown, absent because of illness; also a 
message of sympathy to Mrs. John H. 
Faulk, a California director whose hus- 
band has recently died. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE MEETING 


The goodly number of Alliance members 
who braved the sub-zero temperature to 
attend the Worcester League meeting at 
Fitchburg on Thursday, February 8, were 
well repaid by the excellence of the pro- 
gram presented. The morning speaker 
was Miss Katharine Van Etten Lyford, 
executive secretary, Massachusetts Civic 
League. Her presentation of ““Some Pend- 
ing Bills Before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature’’ was both informing and inspiring... 
The guest speaker of the afternoon was 
Dr. Charles E. Park, of the First Church in 
Boston, who spoke on ‘‘The Great Awak- 
ening of 1740,”’ an address replete with in- 
terest and inspiration. Piano and violin 
selections by Mrs. Joel Holmberg and 
Miss Lila Lehtonen added to the interest of 
the program. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Howard A. Pease. 
UNITARIAN WOMEN INVITED TO 

PUBLIC MEETING 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold a 
public meeting on Thursday, March 15, 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boyl- 
ston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass., 
to which meeting the women of the Uni- 
tarian churches in Greater Boston are most 
cordially invited. 

The meeting will open at 10.30 o’clock 
with Mrs. John C. E. Restall, state presi- 
dent, presiding. Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, a 
former president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, will conduct the 
praise service. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, past president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
will tell of the work of the Universalist 
women, and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, will speak on the work of her or- 
ganization. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, executive secre- 
tary of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, will present the work carried 
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on at the Clara Barton Birthplace at North 
Oxford, Mass., namely, the camp for dia- 
betic children under the guidance of Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin of Boston. 

Mrs. Francis J. Flagg will speak at the 
afternoon session on ‘‘The Inner Fire.” 

A catered luncheon at fifty cents will be 
served at 12.30 o’clock, for which it will be 
necessary to make reservations to Mrs. 
John S. Lowe, Church of the Redemption, 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, 
not later than Tuesday, March 13. 

It is earnestly hoped that many Uni- 
tarian women will accept this invitation, 
that we may become better acquainted 
with each other and with the work that 
we are both trying to do. 


cau Oe 


PROGRAM INFORMATION 


The chairman of the General Alliance 
Committee on Programs, Mrs. Richard Y. 
FitzGerald, announces that a member of 
the committee will be at Alliance head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
from 1 to 2 o’clock, Monday afternoon, 
March 5, and at the same hour on each 
succeeding first Monday of the month unti! 
further notice. Many Alliance members 
are in town on these dates to attend the 
meetings of the Monday Conference. The 
Central Program Committee desires to 
eooperate with Alliance branches in every 
way possible, and earnestly invites all who 
are seeking program information to con- 
sult them during these hours. 

* * 
IS INTERNATIONAL WORK WORTH 
WHILE? 


While the demands at home are so press- 
ing, it is often said, ‘““Why should we send 
any help to those in other countries? Let 
us care for our own people.” ‘That seems 
reasonable, but it is fair to ask, ‘“Who are 
our own people?” When we meet as Al- 
liance groups, our “‘own people” may be 
those of our own way of thinking in distant 
lands quite as much as those living near us. 

What does our international work ac- 
complish? We have been sending help to 
the members of the oldest Unitarian 
church in the world for many years, for 
they have met with rare courage and faith, 
ever since 1918, worse conditions than we 
have now. Would that each Alliance 
member might go to Budapest and under- 
stand the appreciation of those who have 
‘Jost everything but their faith in God.” 

A letter of gratitude has come signed by 
forty Unitarian children who have re- 
ceived shoes that they may go to school. 
The leather was given by a Hungarian 
Unitarian and the shoes were made by un- 
employed Unitarian shoemakers, who were 
paid with money sent by Alliance women. 
Few of us sacrificed enough to deserve 
such gratitude. 

Because of our help to the church at 
Madras, founded in 1795, and to those 
churches in the Khasi Hills, established in 
1887 by devoted laymen who thought out 
their Unitarian faith, these people consider 
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us real friends. But for our assistance to 
the latter group after the death of their 
founder, they could not have kept on. No 
other Unitarian organization heard the call 
for help from those people who have built 
and maintained their churches, carrying on 
all the services themselves. Their zeal, 
self-sacrifice, and loyalty is a lesson to us. 

The founder of the Unitarian church in 
Bulgaria left a widow and three boys. 
Mrs. Topliska ministers to the women and 
children, it being against the law in Bul- 
garia for a woman to speak with men pres- 
ent. The older son will be ready to enter 
Robert College in the fall, and he hopes to 
carry on his father’s work. If we can help 
accomplish that, we shall do something 
to spread our splendid faith in that part of 
the world. We have already won the 
gratitude of a family carrying on under 
great difficulties. 

Madame Loyson’s work in France “‘has 
spun threads from here to those villages,’’ 
as the donor of a library writes, ‘“‘which 
cannot be broken by politicians.”” Though 
Madame Loyson’s letter is the only appeal, 
we hope the usual amount will be sent. 

To have watched the steady progress of 
the church in Prague, founded in 1922, to 
have faced these great congregations, and 
to have known the zeal and the devotion of 
the entire Capek family in meeting the 
rare opportunity in that new country, 
makes one rejoice to have had a share in 
THE 

For many years, we have been creating 
friendship with Unitarian groups around 
the world, and have done something toward 
international understanding and peace. 
Is not that worth our generous support? 

Martha Everett St. John, Chairman, 
Committee on International Work. 


COMMITTEE CONFERENCES 


The attention of Alliance members is 
again called to the monthly conferences of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange and the Post 
Office Mission Committee held at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., and to the oc- 
casional conferences of other central com- 
mittees. Interesting addresses, worth- 
while question periods, and stimulating dis- 
cussions feature these conferences and 
make them of real value to Alliance 


workers. 
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ALLIANCE MEMBERSHIP DUES 


The General Alliance treasurer wishes to 
remind branch treasurers that there is 
quite a goodly sum still needed for Alliance 
appeals, and a prompt payment of annual 
dues is of great assistance. The financial 
year of the General Alliance ends April 30, 
1934, and all contributions to be credited 
to the current year must be received in her 
office prior to that date. Consequently, 
branch treasurers are urged to send thirty- 
three and one-third cents for each member 
to Louise Brown, Treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., as soon as possible, 
together with any other contributions. 
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MARCH ALLIANCE DATES 


Friday, March 2. Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, March 5. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 64 
Marlboro Street, Boston. Conference: 
Alliance Auxiliaries — Junior Branches, 
Mrs. Wilton E. Cross; Evening Branches, 
Miss Edith L. Jones. Address: “Our 
Churches as Cultural Centers,’’ Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden, former executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The presiding officer will be Mrs. 
Lars S. Svensson, a member of the Monday 
Conference Committee. 

Friday, March 16. Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Speaker: Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian), Providence, 
R. I.; subject: “Unitarianism and Our 
Dave 

Friday, March 23. Social Service Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Subject: ‘“Block-Booking 
and Blind-Buying.’”’ Speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 

* * 
MAY MEETINGS 

The annual business meeting of the 
General Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
23, at10a.m. The annual reports of the 
officers will be presented. At the after- 
noon session at 2.30 there will be the usual 
devotional service and address. Let Al- 
liance members plan to fill Tremont Tem- 
ple on this date. A mid-western branch 
president remarked last year: “If we lived 
in New England there would be no vacant 
seats.” 

* * 
ALLIANCE MANUAL BLANKS 

Alliance branch secretaries will receive 
Manual blanks Aprill. Branch treasurers 
will receive their blanks May 1. Please 
fill out the blanks promptly and mail to the 
Committee on Manual, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The record in the Manual 
for 1934-1935 will be made according to 
the answers on the Manual blanks. 

* * 
SHOALS—1934 

Alliance Week at the Shoals will be held 
from July 14 to 21, 1934. Mrs. J. Jarvis 
Preble of Newton, Mass., is chairman of the 
program committee, and Miss Lottie M. 
Allen of Milton, Mass., will again serve 
as treasurer. There is no better way to 
arouse interest in Alliance work than to 
send a delegate to the Shoals. 

* * 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mrs. H.G. Tardy, Pacific Coast Alliance 
clerk, may now be addressed at 2400 All- 
ston Way, Berkeley, Calif., where the 
Pacific Coast Headquarters have been es- 
tablished in the library of the Pacifie Uni- 
tarian School tor the Ministry. 
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At the League’s Mid-West Convention 


In the mood of liberal religion, laymen consider ‘The Problems of Life as 
Recast by our Recent Experiences” 


The unusually high standing of the 
speakers at the Mid-Western convention 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
Chicago, Ill., February 10 and 11, and 
the quality of their presentations, were 
matched by the keen interest with which 
the men were heard and the earnest ques- 
tioning to which they were subjected. 

Meetings were held in the parish house 
and the chapel of the First Unitarian 
Church, and the delegates were guests of 
the church at the Sunday morning worship 
in the stately nave of Chicago’s Unitarian 
Gothic cathedral. The Women’s Alliance 
served meals, and at all times the visiting 
laymen were conscious of the hospitality 
of this church. The minister, Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, although confined for most 
of the time to his house by illness, kept in 
constant touch with the proceedings, and 
came to the church to conduct the service 
at which Rey. John Malick of the First 
Unitarian-Congregational Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, preached the convention 
sermon. 

“The Problems of Life as Recast by Our 
Recent Experiences,’”’ and as viewed from 
the perspective of liberal religion, was the 
convention theme. What was, in effect, 
the theme address came fittingly at the 
outset, and brought out the liveliest discus- 
sion. Professor John F. Shepard of the 
University of Michigan considered “‘The 
Function of the Church in Social Prob- 
lems.”” The church, he said, should not 
devise social techniques but should set the 
standards at which techniques should aim. 
The test of right and wrong is the welfare 
of the masses and the church must insist 
upon a philosophy of plenty for all and an 
education for leisure. It should stand for 
objective thinking on social problems; 
for orderly planning of social life as against 
the gambling attitude that hopes for “‘bet- 
ter luck next time’’; and for public interest 
as the dominant drive in conduct—if the 
church means anything at all by the 
“brotherhood of man.’ There is no scien- 
tific basis for saying that the rule of the 
profit motive is basic in “human nature,” 
Professor Shepard contended. The church 
should prepare its members to give up so- 
called “rights” for the general welfare, if 
the issue should come to that; and it should 
stand courageously for the practice of de- 
mocracy and for education to make it 
possible. 

Frank Bane, director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, described the 
significant entrance of the federal govern- 
ment into the field of local relief work. 
Standards of relief have been raised, and 
important experiments undertaken, such as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, financial 
aid to students, and the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. Significant attitudes have 
emerged from this effort: the right of 


everyone to have self-sustaining work and 
to look to the government for it, if it is 
not otherwise available; the obligation of 
governments to pay more attention to the 
security of their peoples; and the expecta- 
tion of better things from relief programs 
than mere sustenance. 

Delegates were challenged to oust 
corrupt local governments as a religious 
duty, in the address by Murray Season- 
good, formerly mayor of Cincinnati and 
now president of the National Municipal 
League. The commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal,’’ applies to votes as well as goods. 
He wondered why men interested in re- 
ligion should tolerate conditions that ail 
over the land so grossly violated the ideals 
of religion. That great changes for the 
better can be achieved is evidenced by his 
own city of Cincinnati, which rose from 
being known as the worst governed to the 
best governed city in the United States. 

In his sermon on ‘Liberalism and the 
Changing American Scene,” Mr. Malick 
pictured the new role the liberal churches 
must play in an era when there is plenty 
for all and no longer any necessity or virtue 
in being poor, and when we have outgrown 
the philosophy that doing the best for 
oneself is doing the best for all. If lib- 
erals, however, are to count, they must 
pool their loyalties. Liberals wandering 
around individually are a loss to them- 
selves and to the liberal churches. 

An important human concern was 
treated scientifically and in supremely good 
taste, when Dr. Bernard Fantus, professor 
of therapeutics in the University of Ili- 
nois, spoke on “Libido, or What Gives 
Life Its Zest.’ While pointing to the 
definite harms that come from suppression 
ot the sex desire, from self-gratification 
and from unethical satisfactions, he em- 
phasized the need of a civilization in which 
early marriages would be possible, in 
which the sex libido would not be so domi- 
nant, because it was rationally gratified. 

Joel D. Hunter, general superintendent 
of the United Charities of Chicago, also 
told of how the federal government is un- 
dertaking to provide daily bread and 
economic security for millions of its citi- 
zens. Federal aid and supervision should 
be a permanent policy, he said. In this 
way, “it will be more conscious of the in- 
dustrial and economic situations in the 
country and will be more likely to continue 
in its Public Works Administration and 
other programs,”’ he added. 

A conference on League chapter pro- 
grams was led by Ival McPeak, secretary 
of the League, following Mr. Hunter’s ad- 
dress. 

“The Effects of Depression on Religion”’ 
were discussed by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, 
dean of the Chicago University Chapel. 
During these times, he said, people have 


been coming to put first things in first place. 
The cynical, “hard-boiled” attitude of 
students toward religion has given way to 
a spirit of serious inquiry. There has been 
a revolt against superficial, easy-going 
liberalism; an increased interest in the 
social aspects of religion, with a heightened 
sense of the wrongs of the social order. 
The two most popular preachers among 
students today are Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Norman Thomas. Days like these are 
good soil for religion—if properly watered. 

President Herbert C. Parsons made his 
customary review of the convention ad- 
dresses, and then proposed the query, ‘““Are 
We Really in a New Era?” Whether we 
are really making a great departure, wheth- 
er, in view of recent trading in the stock- 
market, we have really been chastened and 
instructed by recent experiences; whether 
social justice and the common security are 
to be assured; whether we are to discon- 
tinue the sacrifice of our children’s future 
through unwise economies: on all these 
questions Mr. Parsons did not venture 
definite claims. or prophecies. We are, 
however, entering a new era in religion 
with the birth of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship, he said. He hoped that the move- 
ment would go far beyond the groups first 
associated with it. 

An invitation from the Milwaukee, Wis., 
chapter to hold the next Mid-Western 
convention in that city was accepted by 
the delegates, subject to approval of the 
Council of the League. 

An opportunity to translate the inspira- 
tion of the convention into immediate ac- 
tion came in a local way. At the closing 
session, John J. Yowell, president of the 
First Church, Chicago, chapter, appealed 
for volunteers to solicit signatures for the 
state senatorship nomination papers of 
Professor T. V. Smith of the University of 
Chicago, professor of philosophy and a 
progressive-minded citizen. 

* * 
GAINS AT NORTH SIDE CHURCH 

The Monthly Forum, sponsored by the 
North Side Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is hearing a series of lectures by 
Clarence E. Klein, a teacher of history, on 
the question, ‘‘Are Political Equality and 
Economic Inequality Compatible?”’ Dates 
and subjects are: February 6, “The Eco- 
nomic Foundation of Human Society’’; 
March 6, “The Problems of Maldistribu- 
tion of Wealth; April 3, “Theories and 
Programs for the More Equitable Distribu- 
tion of Wealth.” The Forum grew out of 
a suggestion made by a former member of 
the church, the late Dr. Robert H. Gilli- 
ford. Says the announcement: “It has 
always been recognized as a valuable—al- 
most indispensable—activity in a church 
which teaches the brotherhood of man and 
sincerely tries to put it into practice.” 

Renewed interest is being shown in this 
church and the attendance is gradually 
gaining. The reports at the annual meet- 
ing reflected the revived spirit of the past 
few months. 
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Unitarian and Universalist Ministers in Chicago 


When the Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers of [Illinois assembled at St. 
Paul’s-on-the-Midway, Chicago, Jan. 9 
and 10, to attend the annual ministers’ 
meeting sponsored by the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention, they found more than a 
place to meet and that fellowship for which 
the more or less isolated liberal minister 
so often hungers. They found a program, 
arranged by Dr. L. Ward Brigham, host 
and president of the Convention, that was 
worthy not only of any man’s time but of 
his best thought. 

The meeting began with a round table, 
under the direction of Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, on “The Most Noteworthy Thing 
Done, or Attempted, by the Church Last 
Year.”’ The things discussed ranged all 
the way from ways and means of financing 
the church, in a day when money seems to 
have gone the way of the well-known dodo, 
the establishing of discussion groups 
where none ever grew before, publishing a 
parish paper, building up young people’s 
organizations and junior choirs, to work 
among students in university centers. The 
session was brought to a close by a char- 
acteristically humorous talk by Dr. Lewis 
B. Fisher, who, being somewhat deat, 
congratulated himself that he escaped the 
necessity of being obliged to listen. Per- 
haps the most significant thing about this 
sharing of experience (not a Ja Oxford 
group fashion) was the fine spirit in which 
so many of those who have every reason 
for being bitterly discouraged and disap- 
pointed, continue to “carry on.” 

At the after luncheon session, owing to 
the illness of Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
“The Technique of Book Reviewing”’ had 
to be omitted. The time, instead, was 
taken up with a spirited impromptu dis- 
cussion of the Goodwin Plan. This was 
participated in by all and, as might have 
been expected in such a group, opinions as 
far apart as they well could be were ex- 
pressed. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow next spoke, to the 
point, on “What Can Meadville Do for the 
Churches of the Middle West?” He out- 
lined the plans and dreams of those on 
whose shoulders talls the responsibility for 
making this liberal theological school, on 
the edge of the University of Chicago 
campus, an increasingly efficient trainer 
of future religious leaders. 

Then Dr. C. H. Lyttle (Meadville) gave 
a stimulating address on “Making the 
Sunday School Modern and Efficient.” 
He said that while the old methods had ob- 
vious shortcomings, there were other 
equally serious difficulties into which new 
and not sufficiently tried methods led. 
He was concerned that the values of the 
old methods be preserved and that such 
values in the new as demonstrate their 
fitness to survive be added. There must 
be real teaching in the schools. Among the 
greatest assets are the teachers who have a 


noble and consecrated personality. There 
must be a wholesome atmosphere. And 
there must be developed, on the part of 
those who attend the schools, a really wor- 
shipful attitude. 

Dinner was served in a private dining 
room at International House-—where those 
in attendance were housed—after which 
the whole group saw a fine performance of 
“Richelieu” by Walter Hampden. 

Wednesday morning, after a musical 
interlude by Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, 
Wausau, Wis., piano, and Rev. Harmon 
Gehr, violin, and hymn-singing, Dr. Scott 
presented Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, who 
spoke on developments in the affairs of the 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship 
since the Worcester Convention. He said 
great disillusionment had come to some of 
those most interested and that if utter fu- 
tility was not to be the result something 
besides talking about it must be done 
immediately. He suggested as something 
valuable and practical, to begin on, a great 
social investigation, from a definitely re- 
ligious viewpoint, to be carried on jointly. 

As a result of the general discussion fol- 
lowing, a committee of three--Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham, Rev. Edwin Wilson and 
Rey. A. W. Altenbern—was appointed to 
prepare a resolution, which was adopted. 

Declaring that the State Conventions of 
the Universalists and the Western Con- 
ference of the Unitarians are natura! focal 
points for the development of fellowship, 
the resolution recommended to the ‘‘minis- 
ters and constituencies of all Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in the Mid-West 
that definite efforts be made to bring about 
the attendance of Universalists at the an- 
nual Western Unitarian Conference and 
of Unitarians at the Universalist State 
Conventions,” and that “the officials of 
the Universalist State Conventions, of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and of all 
other regional organizations of the two de- 
nominations prepare programs of mutual 
interest for all future gatherings, and send 
notices of such meetings to all membership 
churches and ministers of both denomina- 
tions in the areas involved.” 

Those who attended the closing session 
will not soon forget Dr. Fred Eastman’s 
treatment of the subject, ‘“The Use of the 
Drama in the Church.” He pointed out 
that drama played a vital part in the de- 
velopment of religion until those who pro- 
moted drama for profit began to make it a 
matter of entertainment, neglecting the 
clear picturing of the spiritual struggle in 
the heart of man. Today, because otf the 
revived interest of churches in drama with 
a real religious message, these two ancient 
forces are working together, again, with in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

The two-day feast of fellowship and 
edification closed with a conducted tour 
through the famous U. of C. Oriental 
Museum. 


STATEMENT OF FAITH IN 
CEDAR RAPIDS YEAR BOOK 


An attractively printed year book of the 
People’s Church (Unitarian) in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., includes the following state- 
ment of faith, which, says the opening 
statement in the book, ‘‘is one of the best 
of many which set forth as aids to our re- 
ligious life some of those things commonly 
believed among us: 

“We believe that to love the good and to 
live the good is the supreme thing in re- 
ligion; 

“We hold reason and conscience to be 
final authorities in matters of religious be- 
lief; 

“We believe in the growing nobility of 
man; 

“We believe that good and evil invaria- 
bly carry their own recompense, no good 
thing being failure, no evil thing success, 
no selfish thing true joy or safe possession; 

“We believe that we ought to join hands 
and work to make the good things better 
and the worst good, counting nothing good 
for self that is not good for all; 

“We believe that this seli-forgetting, 
loyal lite awakens in man a sense of union, 
here and now, with things eternal.” 


* * 


PULPITS EXCHANGED 


The Universalist minister, Rev. Ray 
Darwin Cranmer of Santa Paula, Calif., 
and the Unitarian minister, Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake of Santa Barbara, Calif., ex- 
changed pulpits Sunday, February 4. 
They then drove together to Pasadena, 
where they participated in the ordination 
of Kenneth Hutchinson, a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, in the First Univer- 
salist Church (Throop Memorial). Mon- 
day evening they returned to Ventura, 
Calif., where both participated in the in- 
stallation of Rev. C. M. Calderwood, a 
Congregational minister, as pastor of the 
Ventura Community Church, a union of 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 


* * 


MR. GRAVES’ RADIO MINISTRY 


When the value of broadcasting Uni- 
tarian service and sermon is in dispute, it 
is well to recall that much of the enlighten- 
ment, encouragement and _ stimulation 
thus brought to listeners goes unreported. 
A letter to Rev. Charles Graves of the Uni- 
tarian church in Hartford, Conn., express- 
ing profound appreciation of his radio mes- 
sages from an Hast Windsor Hill, Conn., 
listener thus concludes: 

“Please do not get discouraged with 
your radio audience if they do not write as 
often as you wish they should. Your 
philosophy of life and religion is too beauti- 
ful to be moved by criticism in one or other 
direction—go straight ahead. I think you 
are on the right track. Listening to you 
does not always mean new thoughts to me, 
more often it means a silent joy to me to 
hear somebody express in words innermost 
feelings I have been unable myself to form 
into language.” 
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Meeting of Board of Directors of A. U. A. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held in Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, February 13, 1934. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting the treasurer made his 
financial report for the months of Decem- 
ber and January in detail. 

Voted: To accept the contribution of the 
Universalist church of Yarmouthport, 
Mass., of $5, thereby making it also a mem- 
ber of the denomination. 

Voted: To authorize the secretary on be- 
half of the board to send letters of con- 
gratulation to ministers and churches on 
significant anniversaries occurring during 
the year. 

A report of the Pension Commission was 
made by the chairman, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, together with the minority report 
of Rey. Harold G. Arnold, a member of the 
Commission. After much discussion con- 
cerning the whole matter of possible 
changes in the pension system or additions 
to it, it was 

Voted: Unanimously to refer the report 
as presented to the finance committee of 
the Association, of which Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner is chairman, said committee to 
report to the board of directors not later 
than the October meeting. 

Voted: To take no further action in con- 
aection with certain estate matters which 
were presented to the board by Mr. 
(rardner. 

Voted: To authorize the sale of the 
property of the Association in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Voted: To authorize the president to 
make commitments for the Pearson Lec- 
tureship for 19384. 

It is hoped that a definite reply will be 
made to an invitation in the near future, 
when the announcement can be made. 

A resolution was presented in favor of the 
support of a child-labor amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. After brief dis- 
cussion, it was 

Voted: To lay this matter on the table. 

The following appropriations were made 
from the church equipment fund: $75 to 
Santa Monica, Calif.; $75 to Hollis, N. Y.; 
$100 to the Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Voted: to appropriate $600 for the further 
work of the Hymn and Tune Book Com- 
mission in order to enable it to continue its 
work in connection with the new Hymn 
and Service Book. 

An endorsement was given to the fol- 
lowing persons to serve as trustees of the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home for 1934: 
Miss Anna Bancroft, Mrs. George R. 
Blinn, Lawrence E. Brown, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Amos Little, Mrs. Forrester Mac- 
donald, W. Forbes Robertson, Philip P. 
Sharples. 

The following were appointed as a com- 
mittee ot judges to pass upon the merits of 


the manuscripts submitted in the hymn 
contest for a hymn to be printed and sung 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 
May: Dr. Henry W. Foote, Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, Rev. Edward P. Daniels. 

The president appointed Roy M. Cush- 
man and Dr. Robert C. Dexter as a com- 
mittee to confer with the Congregational- 
ists and Universalists in connection with 
possible developments of the Department 
of Social Relations. 

A request for the endorsement of the 
board of directors of a meeting to be held 
soon in New York under the auspices of 
the Jewish Congress was referred to the 
executive committee with power. 

The matter of the possible establish- 
ment of a Department of Publicity of the 
Association was taken up and after a brief 
discussion, it was 

Voted: That it is inexpedient from every 
point of view to establish such departments 
at this time. 

Voted: To authorize the society at Hous- 
ton, Texas, to erect a church building on 
its lot. 

In all probability the erection of this 
church building will begin at once. 

Voted: To authorize the president to send 
a letter of congratulation to the Neighbor- 
hood Church at Pasadena, Calif., on the 
occasion of its tenth anniversary. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held on Tuesday, April 10. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


EDWIN FAIRLEY CELEBRATES 
HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 
A large group of members and friends of 
the Flushing, N. Y., Unitarian church 
gathered recently for a surprise party to 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, minister of the church, 
in celebration of his seventieth birthday. 
Miss Ida Slade, a former Alliance presi- 
dent of the Flushing branch, told the as- 
sembled company of the letters, telegrams, 
poems, and messages of all sorts which had 
been sent to mark the occasion. Two hun- 
dred or more men, women, and young 
people sent messages, and all expressed 
amazement at the way in which Mr. Fair- 
ley had maintained the spirit of youth. 
Among the greetings received were many 
expressions of keen appreciation of Mr. 
Fairley’s outstanding contribution to the 
work of religious education, both in the 
Unitarian denomination and outside. Some 
wrote of his grasp of the fundamentals of 
sound religious education and of the prac- 
tical help he has given to groups and in- 
dividuals, others of his unusual personality 
and what it had meant to them to be 
brought in contact with this leader in our 
fellowship. Of interest, too, were the ex- 
pressions of gratitude from younger min- 
isters tor the comradeship extended to them 
by Mr. Fairley, and for his moral support 
given in times of discouragement. The 


messages make a truly significant and in- 
spiring testimonial to Mr. Fairley’s per- 
sonality and labors, in the Department of 
Religious Education, in separate parishes, 
in individual lives at Meadville and at 
Union Theological Seminary, and in many 
communities throughout the United States. 

The party, which was planned by Miss 
Slade, was an unusually happy one. The 
major part of the program was provided 
by the young people, who turned out in 
large numbers. A purse of money was pre= 
sented to Mr. Fairley. A toast prepared by 
the president of the Flushing Alliance was 
read by Rev. Dale DeWitt, minister of the 
Hollis Unitarian Church, in the absence of 
the president through illness. The birth- 
day cake, made by one of the parishioners, 
was in reality seventy cup cakes daintily 
frosted, each with its own candle, and one 
large candle to grow on. 

Mr. Fairley, responding nobly to the 
toast, told his friends that he felt it must 
be some other person. He spoke of the 
very real affection he had for all those who 
had made this surprise party so overwhelm- 
ing for him, and of the genuine satisfaction 
he had accumulated in these three score 
years and ten. He tendered a fitting and 
well-merited appreciation of Mrs. Fairley, 
acknowledging how much he owed to her 
for the accomplishment of the years. 

Those who were present will long re- 
member the occasion. At the conclusion all 
joined in singing ‘For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” and felt sure that a continuance of 
all the happy relationships vouchsafed to 
them would be theirs for many years to 
come. 
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LEXINGTON PARISH TO JOIN 
FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


The Unitarian Church in Lexington, 
Mass., voted unanimously at its annual 
meeting to apply for membership in the 
Free Church Fellowship. 

The supper preceding the meeting was 
so well attended that there was an over- 
flow and another table had to be served. 
William Roger Greeley was chosen mod- 
erator. The following officers and com- 
mitteemen were elected: Walter F. Bal- 
lard and Miss Minnie S. Seaver, Parish 
Committee; Robert S. Sturtevant, clerk of 
the parish; Mrs. Louis L. Crone, treasurer; 
Errol H. Locke and Lester T. Redman, 
committee on community summer service; 
Harry A. Wheeler and Raymond A. Bond, 
trustees of parish trust funds. 

A vote was passed expressing apprecia- 
tion of the services of the retiring chairman 
of the parish committee, Errol H. Locke, 
and of Miss Susan Ball, who had served 
faithfully for three years as members of 
this committee. 

It was voted to conduct an every member 
canvass, and to take a collection at the 
Sunday morning services. This will be a 
new departure, as no collection has been 
taken for a number of years except on 
special occasions. 
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Gifts to Pension Society 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received to date of January 
3, 1934: 


previously reported 4.0.04 ees eee nines sn. $1,007.88 
Miss Maria B. Fairbanks, Long Island, N. Y. 50.00 
Rev. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N. H.... 59.25 
Evening Alliance, First Parish of West Rox- 

[SUA AMIE E © Ghar ptaner any Bee et coe Rane 3.00 
FAME ICI Merve ariac:, acMoancisatauadere Siete S oeteuatone ches 118.50 
Associate Alliance of the Rocky Mountain 

REO PON ete seit cae pets eon © Sistnaotans Giana 10.00 
South Church Charity Fund, Portsmouth, 

INGE SIL, ac cect eR MA Ree ee Cc ee ee 50.00 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. .......... 5.00 
Convention of the Universalist-Unitarian 

Churches of Michigan District ........ 12.88 
Congregational Church and Society, Barn- 

tae LASS way crac savers ne (ois saree tals isievers 25.00 
Mrs. Mary C. Stockney, Anacortes, Wash. .. 10.00 
Mrs. D. C. McMaster, Dallas, Texas ....... 10.00 
Rev. John F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio ..... 5.00 
First Parish Church of Watertown, Mass... . 44.77 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, New Bedford, Mass. 100.00 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. ..... 25.00 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 173.68 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, 

DVIFASSE array et covanieemsntteberen: vals tenes. aceeisas ec teneia% 5.00 
Samaritan Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian-Univer- 

falist: Church, Albany, Nw Ye 2.0.06 0c. 5.00 
Christ Church Alliance, Dorchester, Mass... . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian-Congrega- 

tional Society, Franklin, N. H......... 20.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Church, 

FATINEA TOOTS VLICD: acpee, caret census te oranetos 10.00 
Rev. S. C. Beane, North Andover, Mass. ... 5.00 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn, Flint, Mich.......... 5.00 
Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass........ 5.00 
Mrs. Josiah FE. Bacon, West Newton, Mass. 

“In memory of Josiah f. Bacon’’...... 100.00 
Dr. Minot Simons, New York, N.Y. ...... 118.50 
Thomas E. King, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. .. . 15 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 

@hurehy Seattle; Wash. cy, -1- sie + 6 5.00 
Miss Alice B. Willson, Salem, Mass. ....... 100.00 
Second Parish Church, Marlboro, Mass. .... 25.00 
Hirst Parish of Dover, Mass. .......02. 0006 5.00 


Women’s Alliance, First Church in Chestnut 


Ful Pea Ssepn hee watery chen «overs tacorercinvekevaiste sie 25.00 
Margaret Gillespie, Beaufort, S.C. ........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Church of Our 

Wather, Ottawa, Canada .... 06-050. 5.00 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Meadville, Pa. .... 5.00 
First Parish Alliance, Brookline, Mass. ..... 50.00 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa. ..... 156.63 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational- 

Unitarian Society, Lebanon, N. H.....: 10.00 
Women’s Evening Alliance of the Metropoli- 

tan District, New York, N.Y. ....... 15.00 
Robert L. McNamee, Highland Springs, Va.. 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish, Framingham 

(Gaawae MICE 6 oe aeOa TOC HOO MED DOU OD 10.00 
Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Franklin, N. H...... 1.00 
The Klizabethans, Indianapolis, Ind........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa. ......... 5.00 
Anna D. Sparks Alliance, Alton, Ill......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Stevens’ Memorial Church, 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. .............. 50.00 
First Church in Salem, Mass. ............ 50.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Parish, Dux- 

Lobia MIE, sve doe Cale hor eEB EIEIO GOOG 10.00 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hamburg, N. Y. ....... 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Jamaica Plain, 

IWESSCR ppeth afte Ot AO OID TOC 37.85 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Church, 

@harlestons iGo! cateatera eyes eiolstaleve stole 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio.......... 25.00 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Templeton, Mass. .... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Church, 

UIE DerOxdy IN wen pateouncia ces me oil se. ne 5.00 
People’s Church of Kalamazoo, Mich....... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J.........-. 10.00 


‘Cown Congregational Society, Walpole, N. H. 5.00 
Unitarian Ladies’ Charitable Society, Marl- 

DOLO MVUASS wan... AU ae rae tac aeons 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ware, Mass. .......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Church, 

RJATMOSTOWN wae Viceta ae aannyst eae erate 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. H. ...... 1.00 
Rey. Harvey Swanson, Portland, Ore. ..... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Walpole, N. H. ........ 2.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Congrega- 

tional Society, Salem, Mass. .......... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 

Church @hicagon lisse weer ere nets 50.00 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. ......... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westboro, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Unitarian 

Church, Plamfelds Naess ene er eiele 25.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Second Church, 

Salem, Maeda ee, cen etn titi: amen cin eee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 

Church; Pittsburgh, bas ye eerie 25.00 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, Ridge- 

WOOO tINGc dane ce minaret ee ice ST ER 25.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Congrega- 

tional Society, Bridgewater, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Tulsa, Okla. ............ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 

Church, New Orleans, Las. foes coca. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westwood, Mass. ..... 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va. 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Sacramento, Calif... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Winthrop, Mass......... 3.00 
Rev. William F. Skerrye, Relfast, Me....... 2.00 
Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Cohasset, Mass... . 2.00 
Unity Church, Montelair, N.J............. 50.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Hunt, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio.... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Sacramento, Calif............... 5.00 
Fvening Group, Women’s Alliance, Hartford, 

(COI esa ees cesys yous ueneys puaninane ce, sce tenia Oot 10.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati, 

OIG ieee. ots sev tie eats Fence ae orate are untae 25.90 

$3,194.60 
Albert H. Pollard, Treasurer. 


* * 


OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


In the research work of the Reference 
Library of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, recent use of the early files of 
The Christian Register revealed that two 
numbers are missing—August 7, 1830, and 
December 4, 1830. Copies of these num- 
bers would be greatly appreciated by the 
Association. 

Helen P. Patterson, Librarian. 
* * 


St. Paul, Minn.—Thirty-five people, 
including parents and boys, recently met 
in the parish house of Unity Church to 
inaugurate definite plans for a Wolf Cub 
Pack to be sponsored by the church. The 
next ‘Rally’ will be held March 2, and in 
the meantime the organization of six 
“dens” is moving rapidly forward, under 
the direction of Robert J. Carley, Cub- 
master and A. K. Meader, assistant Cub- 
master. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The three liberal 
churches of the city, St. John’s and the 
First Unitarian and the Universalist, have 
been notified of their membership in the 
Free Church Fellowship, following the 
receipt of their applications. 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


At the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Society held on January 31, 
Miss Mary A. Clapp of the Research De- 
partment of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies, and Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of 
the Universalist church, Malden, Mass., 
were elected to the board of directors. 
The following officers were re-elected for 
the coming year: President, Dr. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot; vice-presidents, Henry R. 
Scott, Rev. Harold G. Arnold; clerk, Miss 
Anna Hall; treasurer, Robert H. Loomis; 
directors, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Henry 
R. Scott, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Miss 
Anna Hall, Robert H. Loomis, Miss Blanche 
L. Merritt, Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mrs. 
George S. Fuller, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
Rey. Harold Merrill. 

The report of the treasurer showed total 
receipts for 1933 of $10,846 and disburse- 
ments of $14,500. The Hale Endowment 
Fund now amounts to $114,712.52. 

Miss Mary C. Coburn, the executive 
secretary, told in her report of an unusual- 
ly busy year. Three new Lend a Hand 
clubs were formed and have joined the 
other groups in doing everything possible 
to work together and help others. 

The elderly women for whom the Society 
is responsible have been assisted as usual, 
and $1,523 was spent for special cases. 
Two hundred and three persons, more 
than twice as many as last year, have been 
helped in emergencies with glasses, surgical 
appliances, special diets, clothing, etec., at 
an expense of $1,592. These were referred 
by thirty-four other organizations which 
could not supply these essentials. A 
small group of women were paid wages for 
making up 2,385 garments for the Red 
Cross and the Children’s Hospital. 

The demand for vacations and conva- 
lescent care increased two-fold and 116 
men, women, and children were sent to 
nursing or boarding homes or to special 
camps. Men, neglected by other or- 
ganizations, were given preference, as it 
was for them that Dr. Hale, founder of 


the society, started “Outings for Old 
Men.” 
The Book Mission distributed 6,392 


books to 155 schools and community li- 
braries, principally in the South. Of these, 
2,325 were new books bought with special 
contributions of $815.81, and 4,067 were 
second-hand volumes given by friends of 
the work. Many magazines and cards 
were also handed on to less fortunate 
readers nearby and in the South. 

Much interest was shown in an exhibit 
of some of the activities of the Society 
which was displayed at 25 Beacon Street 
for several days following the meeting. It 
included a model set of books, a map 
showing the libraries assisted through the 
Book Mission in 19383, a layette, a minia- 
ture wheel-chair with invalid doll, and a 
display of some of the forms of relief 
given. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Lent 
A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance 
of the things which 
he possesseth. 
Jesus. 


“A CODE FOR MY CHURCH”’”’ 


““A Code for My Church” was written 
by Rev. Robert S. Miller and presented at 
the annua! meeting of the Church of Our 
Father, Unitarian, Lancaster, Pa. The 
code, which was approved by vote of the 
congregation, follows: 

“Recognizing the important function of 
the church in my life as an individual and 
in the welfare andadvancement of the com- 
munity, I pledge myself to respect the 
following conditions: 

“1. To budget my time for each week so 
that a minimum of one hour shall be re- 
served for worship or definite religious 
service. 

“2. To accept responsibility in carrying 
out the specific program of my church and 
its auxiliary organizations. 

“3. To exercise the spirit of forbearance 
in working with others and to cultivate a 
more friendly attitude towards all visitors 
and strangers. 

“4. To support the church in a manner 
consistent with my income and expendi- 
tures for other objects. 

“5. To recognize the importance of my 
presence and moral contribution even when 
I cannot contribute otherwise as I should 
like to; that no material circumstance be- 
yond my control shall qualify my good 
standing as a church member either in my 
own sight or in the sight of my fellow 
members. 

“6. To consider the time set for meeting 
of the church and its organizations as re- 
quiring promptness of me and regard for 
the time of others. 

“7, To engage in criticism of my church 
in an open manner only and when I am 
prepared to submit suggestions of positive 
value. 

“8. To keep faith with the ideals of my 
church so that my family and friends will 
have no good reason to disparage it.’’ 

* ok 


BULFINCH PLACE, FRATERNITY 
RECALL FOUR ANNIVERSARIES 


At the annual meeting of Bulfinch Place 
Church in Boston, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, the minister and the moderator of 
the meeting, called attention to the fol- 
lowing anniversaries of the church and the 
Benevolent Fraternity: It will be just 115 
years ago this April that Mr. Winkley 
was born; 100 years ago the Fraternity 
was founded; sixty-five years ago Bulfinch 
Place Church was organized, and forty 


DIRE C@HOKe=s 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Premotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


- Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Photographs of the six pictorial educa- 
tional posters issued by the League have 
been made, and are for sale at cost—25 
cents each for 5-inch by 7-inch prints, or 
$1.50 for the set ; 50 cents each for 8-inch 
by 10-inch pictures, or $3.00 for the set. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A sanely Progressive School 
(Founded in i878) 

Second Half Year began Feb. 1. 
for boys needing Individual Attention in Character 


A few vacancies 


Development and Supervised Study. Winter Sports. 
College Preparation. Practical Arts. Junior School. 
Carl B. 


Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Rates and other information upon request. 


years ago that Dr. Christopher R. Eliot 
began his ministry with this society. 

Dr. Eliot presented a beautiful bouquet 
at the meeting to Mr. and Mrs. Drummond 
on behaif of the parish. 

These officers were chosen: Moderator, 
Ezra Breed; treasurer, Walter King; finan- 
cial secretary, Joseph Jones; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Edith L. Jones; Music Com- 
mittee, Mr. Drummond, chairman, Miss 
Abigail Eliot, Miss Isabel Cummins; Hos- 
pitality Committee, Bruce Poehler; dea- 
cons, Hobart Winkley, O. Arthur Mc- 
Murdie; alternates, Ezra Breed, Joseph 
Jones; auditors, Francis Haskell, O. Ar- 
thur MeMurdie. 

The meeting was marked by high cour- 
age for the coming year. 

* Ok 
CHICAGO HUMANIST SOCIETY 


The name of the Independent Religious 
Society in Chicago, Ill., founded by M. M. 
Mangasarian, has been changed to the 
Chicago Humanist Society. Rev. E. Bur- 
dette Backus, formerly minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., is the leader of the Society. 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dean Charles W. Gilkey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will preach at the King’s 
Chapel noon services, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 27 and 28; Thurs- 
day-Friday, March 1-2, Rev. DuBois 
LeFevre, Second Church, Boston, Mass., 


will preach. 
*x ox 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church elected these officers at its annual 
meeting: President, Professor N. A. 
Bengston; vice-president, Professor F. E. 
Henzlik; secretary, Mrs. T. A. Kiesselbach; 
treasurer, Dr. Paul Sinclair; assistant 
treasurer, Donald Beach; trustees, Mrs. 
C. W. Roberts, Miss Grace Aitkin, Pro- 
fessor August Molzer, Paul Cannell, Pro- 
fessor E. E. Lackey. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—The trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church have elected 
these officers: Clyde C. Triplett, president; 
Mrs. Stella B. Wright, vice-president; 
Mrs. Mary A. Paul, secretary; Samuel D. 
Alrich, treasurer. 
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_ they call League Levities. 


| liance presented a dramatic sketch, 


| party. 
_ substantial sum to its treasury. 
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NEW YORK LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


For some years the New York League of 
Unitarian Women has had the custom of 
devoting one meeting during the winter to 
the lighter side of life, and has put on what 
This year, on 
February 2, at All Souls’ in Manhattan, a 


| considerable company gathered to see and 


hear the Levities of this season. First we 
saw a sketch given by the Staten Island 
Alliance which portrayed a meeting for 


Red Cross sewing, made up of actual ex- 


periences of the women concerned and full 
of local color and laughable circumstances. 
Mrs. John M. Avent was the compiler who 
had put together the incidents of the 


» sketch. Mrs. Horace Moran, representing 
All Souls’ and Community Alliances, came 


next with dialect readings from Thomas 


| Daly and Milt Gross which were well done 


and were well received. The Flushing Al- 
af 
Pair of Lunatics,” an old favorite which 
still holds its appeal, in which the only 
man in the afternoon’s entertainment, 


” 


_ Robert J. Henderson, Jr., played opposite 


Mrs. C. S. Breckenridge. The final piece 


on the program was an original one-act 


play written by Mrs. Frederick Melcher, 
called ‘‘Curtains,”’ presented by Unity Al- 
lianece of Montclair, N. J. The cast in- 
cluded Mrs. Cecil Piatt, Mrs. J. H. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Norman D. Fletcher, and 
Mrs. Richard Currier. Fellowship Hall, 
with its convenient stage and its seemly 
proportions, made an ideal place for the 
Incidentally, the League added a 


The monthly supper meetings of the 


| ministers and directors of the Metropolitan 
_ Conference have become a marked feature 
of our metropolitan life, calling together 
'- once a month the representatives of the 


churches, promoting fellowship and ac- 
quaintance, and providing a clearing house 
of opinion and plans. The meeting on 
February 5 was devoted to suggestions 
from the various churches as to service 
which the Conference can render to them. 
These may be summarized as follows: 
providing headquarters for mutual meet- 
ings, giving facilities for mimeograph and 
program duplication, providing an oppor- 
tunity for the registration of pastoral ser- 
vice, supplying churches which temporarily 
need a minister, and, above all, giving a 
sense of unity and family friendship to our 
scattered churches. Incidentally, many 
speakers voiced the hope that we might 
soon have a centrally located room or 
rooms for headquarters for this district. 
Several speakers outlined new projects and 
successful ventures such as the restoration 
in Montclair of collegiate preaching and of 
the forum, the new life in Elizabeth which 
has come with a new deal, the summer work 
at the Homestead of the Community 
Church, the successful church school at 
All Souls’, Manhattan, and the hopes of 
building an inclusive church in Flatbush 
with the coming of the new minister, Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach. Mr. Sage of Hacken- 


sack urged the need of responsive read- 
ings which were not so old or so hack- 
neyed as those usually employed, a need 
which is met by some of us printing our 
own each week. Others do not use re- 
sponsive services at all, and still others are 
perfectly contented with the psalms. 
* 


* 


CHALLENGE OF THE CHILD 


The social-service committee of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Providence, 
R. I., has recently sponsored a series of 
lecture discussions which were a unique de- 
parture for the community. A group of 
about thirty-five parents of young children 
gathered on Wednesday evenings to dis- 
cuss their mutual questions regarding the 
understanding of the child under eight 
years. A similar group met for the same 
purpose on Thursday mornings, thus mak- 
ing it possible for those parents who could 
not attend one or the other lecture to keep 
the thread of the series. The meetings 
were under the very informal leadership of 
a psychiatric social worker, Mrs. Harold 
F.. Corson, and the discussions were led by 
a different local psychiatrist each time. 
Those who participated were outstanding 
men whose experience included work with 
both children and adults. 

* * 
HOWARD B. GILL GIVEN 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
ot the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Monday, February 12, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

The officers of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice in executive session on 
Monday afternoon, February 12, 1934, 
wish to express their confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of Howard B. Gill, 
superintendent of the Norfolk Prison 
Colony, and commend his humane and 
progressive methods in the administration 
of this penal institution. We protest the 
unfair and prejudiced attacks on Mr. Gill 
previous to knowledge of facts. 

ES * 


DR. LATHROP ON CHURCH OF THE 
AIR 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had charge of the morning period of the 
Church of the Air, Sunday, February 11, 
over WABC and the Columbia network. 


pe 


ROBERT BURNS SERVICE 


Continuing an annual custom initiated 
several years ago, a Robert Burns memorial 
service was held at the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Il]., on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 28. A volunteer choir of 
thirty Scottish voices, under the direction 
of Mr. Robert Campbell, director of the 
musical society of the Third Church, gave 
a program of well-known Scottish songs. 
It was necessary to borrow chairs in order 
to seat the congregation of 230 which was 


present. Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister 
of the church, spoke on the subject, ‘‘If 
Robert Burns Were Alive Today,” and 
David Lyall, chairman of the special com- 
mittee for the day, read in dialect some of 
Burns’ social poems. 

* * 


FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS 


The Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, minister, is holding Thursday 
evening fellowship meetings which are 
proving especially valuable in developing 
a spirit of closer friendship among the 
members. Two hours each Thursday eve- 
ning are devoted to book reviews, discus- 
sion of current happenings, church prob- 
lems, and close and friendly talks on mat- 
ters of personal interest. 

* * 
EVENING ALLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, assistant professor 
of industrial medicine at Harvard Medical 
School, addressed the Evening Alliance 
group of Greater Boston, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8, on the subject ‘Dangerous 
Trades.” This eminent physician told, 
in a charming and inspiring manner, her 
story of pioneer medical investigation for 
the protection of industrial workers. 

Friday evening, February 16, the Misses 
Lucy and Emily Cline acted as hostesses at 
a subscription bridge and game party, 
held at their home at 56 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., for the benefit of the 
Evening Alliance group of Greater Bos- 
ton, to assist in meeting appeals this season. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Josephine Daskam Bacon was awarded 
the first prize recently by the League of 
Nations Association for an international 
hymn. 


Fred Gladstone Bratton is professor of 
Biblical Literature at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ear! C. Davis is minister of the First Con- 
gregational Parish (Unitarian), Peter- 
sham, Mass., and is president of the 
board of trustees of The Christian Regis- 
ter. 


John Howland Lathrop is minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
ING WEG 


Augustus P. Reccord is minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


Theodore G. Soares is minister of the 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


Alexander Szent-ivanyi is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Kolozsvar, Tran- 
sylvania (Francis David’s church). He 
is editor of the Unitarian Review of 
Transylvania and privat docent to the 
Unitarian Theological School in Transyl- 
vania. 
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Pleasantries 


The ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
billing a small town, and the advance agent 


had distributed a few free tickets to the | 


Prominent on 
“Not 


forthcoming performance. 
the passes were printed the words, 
Transferable.” 

‘Now, what you-ali ’spose dat mean?” 
inquired one colored gentleman of another. 

“Dat mean,” was the reply, “you all 
won’t be remitted to de show ’less you come 
yo’self.””—Christian Science Monitor. 

“Daddy, I don’t think mother knows 
much about raising children,” said little 
four-year-old Mary Jane. 

‘What makes you think so?” asked the 
father. 

“‘Well,”’ said the little girl, ‘“‘she makes 
me go to bed when I’m wide awake and 
makes me get up when I’m awfully sleepy.” 
—Hachange. 

Brown was taking his boy through the 
zoo. When they came to the gorilla, the 
youngster asked, “‘What is that, daddy?”’ 

“That’s one of our ancestors, my boy.” 

“Gee! I wish I could show that to 
Jimmy Peabody, who’s always blowin’ 
about his that came over in the May- 
flower.”’—-Boston Transcript. 


It is possible that the sun may explode 
and instantly destroy all the planets, as- 
serts an astronomer. 
about this five or ten minutes some day, if 
we ever catch up worrying about so many 
things we already have to worry about.— 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 

* *K 


And now the milliners announce that 


this spring the girls will wear the ‘‘halo’’ | 


hat. All right, they can wear a halo if 
they want to, but a halo over lipstick and 
red paint is going to look mighty funny un- 
til we get used to it—Chicago Tribune. 

* ES 

New traffic lights in New York are de- 

signed “‘to give the pedestrian a chance for 
his life.” Every day more and more ob- 
stacles are being put in the way of the 
motorists’ enjoyment.— Nashvilie South- 
ern Lumberman. 

* Ox 


Boss: ‘‘There’s two dollars missing from 


my desk drawer and no one but you and I | 


have a key to it.” 

Office Boy: “‘Well, let’s each put a dollar 
back and forget it.”—Arizona Kitty- Kat. 
* * 

Foreigners who invite us to join their 
conflicts do not realize what big money the 
REC, CWA, AAA, and CCC are running 
into. We have discovered the economic 
equivalent of war.—The New Yorker. 


Alf 
with his wife’s people, have had to leave 


town on account of her parents having | 
gone to live with the grand-parents.— | 


Regina Leader-Post. 


company was 


We plan to worry | 


and wife, who have been living | 


| Place. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Puifrey Perkins, minister. 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. L ., minister emeritus. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymoud ©. Robinson, or: 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ ce- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 27-28, Dean Charles 
W. Gilkey, D. D., University of Chicago; March 
1-2, Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Second- Church, 
Boston. 

NEW YORK--ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. San- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


| the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H,. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- | 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 


| kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., The Humanist Society, 
Rev. Gordon Kent, Friday, 10.15 a.m., 
Station KSCJ, 1330 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr: 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


BIBLES 


# for those who appreciate fine 
4 literature—for those who seek 
| guidance and help. 

a Send for catalog or call at 


| MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
4 41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Five Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


HOLY LAND $265 


Complete Mediterranean Cruises. Also Europe with 
Passion Play, Seven Countries, $339. Round World, 
$389. Send for boo: 

Sen TOURS, 154 Boylston St., Boston 


When You Give 


The price of one or more 
Subscriptions 
to 
The Christian Register 
To be placed in a 
Public or College Library 


Your gift is of benefit to the 
library, its readers 
and 


The ‘Register 


